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BLENKIRON'S BRITISH “ARGOSY BRACES, Patented, 
Strongly Recommended 


by_the 
Medical Profession. 





Gives to every 
Movement of the 





THROWS BACK 
THE SHOULDERS AND 
EXPANDS THE CHEST. 





Contains no Rubber, 
the Cords 
Running on Pulleys. 





Is a lasting 
Favourite with all 
Wearers. 


Of all Hosiers Drapers threughout the World. 
a NEW DISCOVERY. 


THE 


Solid Ivory Billiard Ball, 


“ETIOLATED AND ANNEALED” (Registered). 


It is a well-known fact that true, evenly-weighted and centred billiard balls are rarely found 
in any biliiard room, 

Sci-ntific Billiards, as played by J. RosErts, Junr., Champion, the leading professionals, 
and many of our best amateurs, could not be played with such precision without true balls. 

We have, therefore, for many years being experimenting, and have succeeded in discovering 
#® ) ress of annealing or hardening and etiolating the ball, so as to produce a ball with a 
lardened surface, and of a a A colour, and we now claim to have produced the most perfect 
bali ever introduced to the billiard-playing public. 











The New Etiolated and Annealed Solid Ivers) Billiard Ball, registered, can 
only be obtained 


BURROUGHES & WATTS, 


19, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


104, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER; BOND STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA; way - CO., MONTREAL; & TORONTO, 





Jeypore House, Park Village West, N.W.. 7th October, 1889. 
Messrs. BurrovGHES & Watts.—GENTLEMEN,— Your Etiolated lvory Balls are as near per- 
fection as possible. I intend using them in all my Matches at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
during the forthcoming season. They are much whiter than the ordinar ivory, they run 
truer. are much heavier, and are a real pleasure to play with.—Yours faithfully (Signed), 
JOHN ROBERTS, Junr. 


A BLESSING IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
These remedies have stood 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT eee 


a ——— nounced the best Medicines 
for Family use. THE PILLS purify the Blood, correct all disorders of the LIVER, 
STOMACH, KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, and are invaluable in all complaints incidental to Females 
of all ages. The OINTMENT is the only reliable remedy for BAD LEGS, SORES, ULCERS, and 
OLD WOUNDS. For Bronchitis, Sore Throats, Coughs, Colds, Gout. Rheumatism, Glandular 
Swellings, and all Skin Diseases it has no equal. Manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD 
STREET, and sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World vice Gratis, at the above 
address, daily, between the hours of 11 & 4 or by letter. 



































An entirely new and Original Serial Story 


ENTITLED 


THE OTHER MAN’S WIFE, 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


AUTHOR OF 


* Bootle’s Baby,” “ Beautiful Jim,” “Buttons,” “Dinna Forget,” &c., &c. 
WILL COMMENCE IN 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE FOR OCTOBER: 


“The Other Man’s Wife” is a powerful and absorbing novel of strong domestic 
interest, written in the bright vigorous style which has made this Author's work so 
popular wherever the English language is spoken. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE OFFICES, 20 & 22, St. Bride St, E.C, 


DAY & MARTIN'S 
REAL JAPAN LIQUID 


— tas 
Brilliant E 
Po ish, conomieal 


Avoid imitations under various names. Use only the Standard and 
a Article. 


HAUTHAWAY' S 
PEERLESS 
GLOSS. 


A NECESSITY in every Family. 
BLACKS and POLISHES Ladies’ aa 
Children’s Boots without brushing, being 
supplied with a sponge attached to the 
cork for instant use. 























Wholesale Depot for the United 
Kingdom, 


91, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
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Swan Sonnenschein & Co.’s 
NEW NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


A “Ener” OF SILENCE. By G. Cotmore, Author of “Concerning Oliver 








conceived of end by written 
pn 


and powerful sory of made ‘orning Post. “A 
th full know! of the bie a i details of the case.”—Spectator. 
socal —s has achieved success. e author deserves high praise.”—Saturday me "a 


YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP. By F.C. Puitrps, Author of “As in a 
Looking Glass” “ Little Mrs. Murray,” etc. 6s. 
“ We prefer Mr. Philips’s last story to most of his previous ones. dacious] irrelevant 


don mots, and interesting talk about field sports, in each of which Me as oioy pears.a connoisseur.” — 
“* Mr. Philips has never drawn more vivacious ures of society.”— Post. ™ 





A NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVEL, 
FOR SO LITTLE : the Story ofa Crime. By HELEN Davis. 6s. 
“She has the happy knack, Gets ds gue om non in this class of fiction, of complieating a m:' 


interweaving with others, until the most expe solver of criminal probleme mt must acknow ledge hie nimeslt 
'—Morning Post. 


A SPANISH PONIARD. By THomAs A PINKERTON, Author of “John Newbold’s 
Ordeal,” etc. 5s. 


“ A romance of keen interest. The con ion of the character and fate of Drybridge is Just ouch aone as 


to Nat. Hawthorne. Pinkert erton works ito - with honasedy tate impressiveness than 
canny suggestions of the author of the ‘Scarlet Letter 


NANDR By TH a As P 
THE LAST MASTER b OF SABES —_ a0. ait 2 Aa _ ey a. al 
catehacd aka on ell tm aw — Atheneum. tuatio 





A COMPANION TO THE LAKE DISTRICT. 


y+ THE WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. By Prof. W. xuene. With 
56 O al Illustrations of Lake Scenery by Harry Goopwin. ; India Paper 
a4 “s joples = only ae and admirably characteristic of the scenery.”—Times. “ This hand- 
some = ‘Setuctive volume. Nothing could be better than Professor Knight sia ‘8 commentary.” —5i 





SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 
Scarlet Cloth, each 2s. 6d. Edina be by Se £ .-y-y 
Work and | Weaes By Prof. J. E. pages, Ninepence. 


Thoro 1, Imperial Federation. Marquis of 
civilisation : Tis Roe C Same and Cure. By nn. 


Quintessence — Socialism. Dr. | 2. Representation. Sir John Lubbock, 
haffle. Bart.. M.P. 


R..  -™ and Politics. D. G. 


Ritchie, M.A. 3. Local Administration. W. Rathbone, 
; Religion of Socialism. EE. Belfort M.P., and others. 


ax. 
Ethics of Socialism. E. Belfort Bax. . England and Russia. Rt. Hon. W. 
— = wr a 6 Dr. sate = E. Baxter, M.P. 
mo ° eneral 
Prof. Mac millan - . Woman Su Mrs. piston Dilke 
seaselte $ Ideal, &e. Edward Car- and W. W: M.P 


penter. 
Socialism in England. Sidney Webb, Leoni Option. W.S. Caine, M.P., and 
others. 

\ —t. d State Socialism. W. 

. — ’ nold , a. 
codwin's s ‘Political Justice. Ed.H.S. Broadhurst, 
The ‘Freneh Revolution. E. Belfort Disesablishment. a... Richard and 

<a. T. Carvell Willia: 

is rative Commonwealt 

The coroner . London Government and Guilds. J. 
. Essays and Addresses. Bernard F. B. Firth, M.P. 


nquet. 
. Charity Organisation. C. S. Loch, . Church Reform. Canon Freemantle 
Sec. Gear Gen. Soc. and 8 others (a symposium ; 250 pages. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Oo., Paternoster Square, E.C. 





ONE WOMAN'S NERVES. 


Looxina backward to a certain lonely and unhappy time a lady says : 

“ I dragged on in this miserable condition for years, until I got tired of 
doctoring and taking stuff that did me no good. One physician attended 
me for eighteen months, giving me but little relief. 

“T slept only in a broken fashion, and arose in the morning very little 
better for having gone to bed. There was often severe pain in my head, 
and over my eyes, and an almost constant sense of sickness, e skin 
gradually got dry and yellow, the region of the stomach and bowels felt 
cold and dead, and the natural energy and warmth appeared to be ebbing 
out of a river at low tide. 

“In June, 1889, whilst living at Moredown, Bournemouth, I had a 
worse attack than any I had before. I was taken with a feeling of cramp, 
as if pins and needles were running into me, all over my body. I could 
not move, and had to lie helpless in bed. The doctor was sent for and 
attended me every day, but did not seem to know what to make of my 
case. In fact he was puzzled, and finally said, ‘1 don’t really know what 

our complaint is.’ 

“ ] trembled and shook and felt as if I should fall to pieces. I was first 
hot and then cold, and so dreadfully nervous I could not bear any one in 
the room with me, and yet I did not wish them far away in case | should 
call out for help. Every time one of these spasms came on I said to 
myself, ‘ I am sure I shall never get up again.’ 

“I took nothing but liquid food, and yet could not retain even that on 
my stomach. By this time I was nothing but skin and bone. My le 
went clammy, as if I had no blood left in me. My memory completely 
failed. I never expected to recover, and that was the opinion of my 
friends. After they had called to see me they would go away saying, 
‘She will never get better.” My head ached so dreadfully 1 thought 
should lose my senses. 

“Thad given up all hope, when one day my friend Mrs. West, of 
Bournemouth, called and asked what I was taking. I said, ‘Oh, I’m 
tired of taking things; it’s no use; I shall die.” Then she told me 
she was once ill much as I was, and wae cured by Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup. ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ I'll try it if you will send forit.’ She 
did so, and I seemed to feel better on taking the first dose, and after three 
days I was able to walk across the room, and by the end of the week I 
went downstairs. Now I am well asever. All my nervousness has left 
me, and I can eat and digest my food without feeling any distress. 

“T want to say finally, that I knew about Mother Seigel’s Curative 
Syrup, and should have tried it years before if certain acquaintances 
hadn't said, ‘Oh, don’t take it, for it will do youno good.’ They said 
that because it was advertised, not because they knew for themselves. It 
was bad advice for me, and cost me years of torture. From what I have 
said—which is but of my story—the — may infer what I think 
of this wr thank God that I did resort to it at last before it was 
too late.” ( _) Mrs. Jane Foster, Darracott Road, Pokesdown, 
Bournemouth, Hants. March, 1890. 

It is only necessary to add that the malady from which Mrs. Foster 
suffered was indigestion, dyspepsia, and nervous prostration. Brought on 
originally by grief and shock at her husband’s sudden and violent death, 
her system did not rally until Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup removed the 
torpour of the digestive organs, and thus enriched the blovd and fed the 
nerves. It always has this effect in like cases. We can only regret that 
she foolishly procrastinated in the matter of usingit. Her statement of 
facts _ relied upon, as the case has been thoroughly and impartially 
investigated. 





INVIGORATING OMSON’S 
AUR, LAVENDER = beove-Fitng CORSET. 


SALTS, PERFECTION!! Sold by all Drapers. One Million Pairs 


i whe arein pod ws 
of purchasing e- 
licious Perfume “Crab-+ 
Apple Blossoms,” of the Trade ge Mark. 
Crown Perfumery Com- on — 
})§ pany, should procure also i N PRICE 
i vigorsting " Lavended oy D 10/6 | F 6/6 
, oratin: vender eek 
Salta.” i leaving the \ E 8/6 G 5/- 
pper out for a few mo- \E) 
— a delightful per f ws RO 
ume escapes, whic Mh 
COMP freshens and purifies the Half Nine First Medals. 
air most enjoyably. — Ifyour Drapercannotsup- 
Sotp Everywiere. A ay ay ag 
iley, London, giving 
Made only by the size, ond cndioain P.0.0. 


CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, . A>} and the Corset will at once 


seta eae” 
177, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. Jel despiassece este tas 
Genuine only with Crown Stoppers as Made in Lengths, 13, 14 and 15-inch. 
shown above. 











Sixpence ; per post 7d. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


A Monthly Magazine concerning everything in and about 
the Home. 





THE FOURTH VOLUME me ego gs Bo 768 large 8vo. pages of 


useful ae, interspersed with Illustrations, sent post free 
for 7s. 6d. 
THE TWO FIRST VOLUMES (1886 and 1887) 5s. each. 
THE THIRD AND FOURTH VOLUMES (1888 and 1889) 7s. 6d. each. 
THE FOUR VOLUMES can be sent free by Parcel Post for 20s. 
This is the only publication of its kind in the United Kingdom, and it 
should be found in every home. 


Publishing Offices: 20 & 22, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 





The Australian Trading World. 


Price 2d. IWEBELY.) Price 2d. 


A Trading and Financial Newspaper. For all connected with or interested in 
Australian matters. 

Reports on AUSTRALIAN, NEW ZEALAND, and TASMANIAN 
Mines, their Capital, &c., published weekly, with information from private 
sources and Editors’ notes. 





Latest MAIL NEWS from NEW SOUTH WALES, MI QUEENSLAND, 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA, bale a ee TAS TA and 





Published every Saturday. A pre-edition is sent off to the Colonies on the FRIDAY 
evening previous. 


Subscription, 10s. per annum, (which includes postage), to be sent to the Manager 
of The Australian Trading World, 105 and 106, Palmerston Buildings, London, EC. 


FINEST QUALITY SETS, 














J. LANCASTER & SON, OPTICIANS, BIRMINGHAM. 





Lancnthelonhe PHOTOGRAPHIC UPWARDS OF 
IN THE WORLD + APPARATUS: 54,000 CAMERAS 













s, Instantaneous Shutter, 


imera, Len 
ouble Dry Slide, Camera Stand, and 


FINEST QUALITY SETS, 


Including C: 
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LANCASTER’S i890 EXTRA SPECIAL PATENT CAMERA 
FIRST QUALITY SET. }-pl.. 100/- 4-pl., 150/- }-pl., 200/- 10x8-pl., 252/- 12x10-pl., 300/-. 





THE 1890 


‘ Camera, — 
SPECIAL “ee tee Double Dry ‘Slide 
(PATENT). > Be i! ee —s Best Instantaneous Lens 


and Shutter. 
}-plate, 80/- 4-plate, 120/- 
}-plate, 160/- 


Camera and Double 


Dry Slide. Ditto, ditto, 
with Patent Rectigraph 
\-plate 50/- Lens and Shutter. 
site 80/- in place of Instantaneous 
chan eS Lens and Shutter. 
t-plate 105 }-plate, 100/- 4-plate, 150/- 
10 X 8-plate 130/ = }-plate. 200/- 
10-plate 150/- 


LANCASTER’S 1890 EXTRA 


The most 
perfect Camera SPECIAL PATENT CAMERA, 
made. 
Combined Triple Extension, 
Taper and Square Rack and Screw 
Bellows. 


Adjustments. 


Complete Sets 
Same Prices 


as Special Sets. 


Prices quoted include Camera and Dow ’ =i 
}-plate, 50/- = 4-plate, 80/- }-plate, 105/- 10x 8-plate, 180/- 12X10-plate, 150%. 
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| J. LANCASTER & SON, OPric OPTICIANS, BIRMINGHAM. 



















Novelties WH for 1890. 











}-plate, }-plate, 
| 21/- on. 
}-plate, 

: 42). 


THE BOY’S OWN SET. 


(Complete Sets for Negatives and 


HOW TOBE 
A 


Prices complete. 


}-plate + 50)- 

j-plate 84/- 

}-plate -- 390- 
10 X 8-plate .. 150/- |i 

12 X 10-plate .. 180/- 


Camera and Lens 
only. 
} pl., 35/- pl, 60/- 
———— = = — = : : ;-pl., 85/- 
THE AMATEUR’S COMPLETE « OUTPIT consists of Mahogany Camera 


with Folding Tail Board and Patent Reversing Back, Best Lens, 3-Fold Stand, Chemicals, Plates, 


{ 

( 

3 

q 

Patent Folding Ruby Lamp, Printing Frame, Sensitised Paper, Toning and Fixing Solutions, &c., 
&c., with Book of Instructions, in Polished Box with Lock and Key. 4 
a % 

4 

) 


}-plate, 
106 





J.LANCASTER CH Ux. SHUT. 
& SON 
4-plate, 


12/6 


i }-plate, 


S 
BIRMINCHAM . 





15/- 


pox 8-plate, 





First Quality ‘Time Shutter. 


= SEE- E-SAW. SHUTTER ated from 2, to 3 seconds, 


Speed regu- 





by simple 
NT]. arrangement. 
| Gives any ~~ ot Exposure. Plate, 25/- plate, 80/-__}-plate, 35/- 
| CAN BE FITTED TO ANY LENS. 








_“*How to be a Successful Amateur Photographer.” 30th Thousand. 6 Stamps. 
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SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


is three times as efficacious as 
the plain Oil. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. 
it does not nauseate or produce a 
loathing for food like the plain oil. 


The Hypophosphites and Oil are so skilfully 
combined, that they are much more potent 
in building up flesh and strength than if taken 
separately, and SCOTT’S EMULSION is to-day 
the best remedial agent for the cure of 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC COUGHS, 
BRONCHITIS, ANAMIA, WASTING 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN and 
GENERAL DEBILITY. 

Physicians universally prescribe it in 
preference to the plain oil, having seen its 
remarkable curative effects. 


Any chemist can supply it at 2/6 and 4/6, 











TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


(NEW ISSUE, ILLUSTRATED.) 
SEPTEMBER, 1890. 


CONTENTS. 





Frownsrrece. W. Houtman Hunt. 
I.—TxeE TzeReisue Experiment oF AN EAsTeRN PHysiciaNn 
Chaps. VII. VIII. and IX. : 

IL.—Tas “ Name Unxyown”’—A Poem.—By Vaneuarp , 

I1..—Wiii1am Hotman Hunt. By Aurrep T, Srory . 

IV.—“ Were I tHe Srreamuet "—A Poem.—By Avavsta 

HANOCOOK . 
V.—ORICKETERS OF THE Norra AND Sourn—Illustrated 
VIL—LvuitiaBy—A Poem.—By Ina Waits 
VIL.—Txe Wearser Prosiem. No. IV. By Hues OLEMENTS 
VIllL—Derirr. By Tse AvtHor or “ Woopianp, Moor, anp 
SrrEam ” ; 

IX.—Two Steps anD WHERE THEY Lzp. Chaps. IX. and X. 
X.—Her Lirse—A Poem.—By Zrrenta Cooke : 
XI.—CarpinaL NEWMAN AND THE OxrorD MovEMENT. 

With portrait.—By Cuartes J. Warp, M.A. 
XIL—Wirs Paterre anp Brusu. By Srruvs 
XIII.—Cuess. By Antony Guest . 
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The Great Family Medicine. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


It Cures all Diseases of the Stomach, Blood, Bowels, 
Liver, Kidneys, &c. 


SEE THAT GREEN HOP CLUSTER LABEL IS ON BOTTLE. 





Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Female Complaints, and Indigestion. 
Sole Manufacturers: 
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THE TERRIBLE 
EXPERIMENT OF AN EASTERN PHYSICIAN 


; 
OR, 
AN INTERCHANGE OF SOULS. 
[ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH OF THEOPHILE GAUT 1ER.} 
By SAN JUAN. 
CHAPTER VII. 
OCTAVE-LABINSKI REACHES THE DRESSING-ROOM OF THE PRINCESS 


—HOW THE LATTER BECAME ALARMED AT SEEING THE LOVER’S 
GAZE IN WHAT WERE, APPARENTLY, THE HUSBAND'S EYES. 


HEN the grinning footmen had carried the real 
General Labinski to his carriage,and when that 
unfortunate being. driven from his terrestrial 
paradise by the false guardian angel who had 
met him at the entrance gate,had been taken 
away, Octave, transformed, returned to the little, 

white and gold drawing-room, adjoming the Princess’s private 

apartments, and waited until she was ready to receive him. 
Octave-Labinski saw hinself, in his new form, reflected in 

a full-length mirror, and, though he was a party to the trans- 

formation which had taken place in the laboratory of the old 

Indian, it was with difficulty that he could persuade himself 

that the strange phantom which he saw reflected was really 

himself. Of course, being in the secret of his metamorphosis, 

Octave did not suffer the strange and tormenting feelings 

which had fallen to the poor General’s share of the transaction. 

T 
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Yet, it was strange to look for himself and to find another 
person in his own stead. 

Then his thoughts turned in another direction, and he 
trembled as he remembered that he was nearing an event 
which had hitherto seemed to him to be beyond what he had 
even dared to dream of in his most sanguine moments. He 
was upon the point of finding himself in the presence of the 
beautiful woman he had so long adored from a distance, and— 
she would not repulse him! The only combination which 
could reconcile his happiness with the immaculate virtue of 
the Princess had been realized. 

Approaching this supreme moment, his mind suffered terribly 
from a feeling of awful anxiety; the timidity of his real love 
caused him to feel as faint as if his soul still inhabited the 
despised body of Octave de Saville. 

The entry of the Princess’s favourite maid put an end to 
this flood of conflicting thoughts. At her approach he could 
not prevent himself from starting nervously, and all his blood 
rushed to his heart as the maid said :— 

“ The Princess is now ready to receive you, General.” 

Octave followed the maid out of the drawing-room, for, not 
knowing his way about the mansion, he did not wish to betray 
himself by the uncertainty of his wanderings. 

At last he was ushered into a large and handsome dressing- 
room ornamented with everything that a high-bred lady’s 
delicate and artistic taste could desire. To attempt the de- 
scription of this room would be useless profanation, so we leave 
this shrine of lace, delicate colours, silver, gold, silk and satin, 
light and shade, to the imagination of our readers; simply 
mentioning that the walls were hung with light blue satin, 
that the furniture was upholstered with light blue satin, set 
off by white and gold frames; that a small fortune had been 
spent upon painting the ceiling, and that the richest of white 
and light blue velvet carpets, the most valuable of light blue 
silk and lace portitres and curtains, the handsomest of dressing- 
tables,and the most luxurious of divans, Eastern pillows, 
couches and arm-chairs formed part of the artistic nest which 
the charming Russian Princess used as her toilet-room. 

When Octave-Labinski entered this sacred apartment it 
was brilliantly lighted by a dozen chandeliers, each supporting 
two dozen wax candles of light blue tint. . The Princess, 
radiant with health, youth, and beauty, was sitting robed in 
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an exquisite lace peignoir before a handsome mirror, while 
two maids were engaged in combing and brushing her long 
and beautiful golden tresses. 

At the sight of this vision of feminine loveliness, Octave 
trembled as if he had suddenly seen some awful sight, and his 
legs nearly gave way under him. His mouth became dry 
and parched,and he gasped for breath as if his neck was in 
the clutch of a Thug; but, by a supreme effort, he pulled his 
courage together, saying to himself, in agony, that his nervous 
and downspirited manner, similar to the bearing of a repulsed 
lover, was out of place upon the part of a husband. So he 
walked resolutely towards the Princess. 

“So itis you at last, Olaf; how late you are this evening !” 
exclaimed the Princess in French, without turning her head, 
on account of the fact that it was held in a fixed position by 
the maids who were busy with her hair, yet holding out one 
of her beautiful hands for him to kiss. 

Octave-Labinski seized the hand extended to him and 
imprinted a burning kiss upon it. 

Now, strange to note, by some extraordinary feeling of 
delicacy, by some instinct of divine modesty, the Princess 
seemed to be placed upon her guard—warned, as it were, of the 
existence of something opposed to her good angel, for a deep 
flush spread over her beautiful features and she trembled as 
she quietly disengaged her hand from Octave’s grasp. 

“You do not answer me, Olaf,” she continued, “ do you know 
that I have not seen you for six hours? You are neglecting 
me; did you even think of me?” 

“ Always !” stammered Octave-Labinski, 

“No; not all the time you have been away,” replied the 
Princess. “I can tell when you are thinking of me; even 
when you are far away. ‘This evening, for example; I was 
alone, sitting at the piano, when, suddenly, your soul seemed, 
for a few moments, to be circling around me,and then it flew 
away and did not come back.” 

Prascovie was right! The incident she referred to occurred 
at the moment when, in the old Indian’s laboratory, Genéral 
Olaf Labinski was bending over the magic bowl of water and 
invoking the adored image of his wife to appear. From that 
time, the General, plunged in magnetic sleep, had not had an 
idea, a sentiment, or a will of his own. 

The Princess’s maids, having finished their task for the night, 

T 2 
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retired ; and the Princess, alarmed and annoyed by the strange 
manner of the man she supposed to be her husband, throw a 
satin dressing-gown over her peignoir and gazed in astonish- 
ment at the false General, mentally asking herself if it was 
possible that her beloved Olaf had been drinking too much. 

Then, in spite of the fact that no human penetration had 
been able to guess the change of souls brought about by the 
old Indian, Prascovie, the General’s loving wife, turned pale 
as it gradually dawned upon her that she did not recognise 
in the eyes of Octave-Labinski the ordinary expression which 
she was accustomed to see in the eyes of Olaf—that of the 
pure, calm, even, eternal love of the angels. It was terrestrial 
passion which inflamed Octave-Labinski’s eyes and made her 
blush. The Princess had no idea of what had happened, but 
she felt that something had happened which had entirely changed 
her husband. Had the corruptions of Paris soiled his noble 
heart? Did he love another? These and a number of other 
questions Prascovie asked herself rapidly, as she stood, like a 
beautiful statue, gazing at Octave-Labinski, who was absolutely 
speechless before her. 

Suddenly feeling herself confronted by a danger unknown 
but divined by the second sight of the soul, she bowed to 
Octave-Labinski, and gracefully moved towards the door of 
her own room, half accompanied by the false General; upon 
reaching the threshold of her sleeping apartment, however, 
the Princess turned round, white and cold as a statue, and, 
gazing almost contemptuously, almost pityingly, at Octave- 
Labinski, she quickly stepped inside, closed the door in his 
face, and double-bolted it on the inside. 

“Octave’s look in my husband's eyes!” she murmured to 
herself as she sank, half fainting, into an arm-chair, “ But 
how is it that this look sparkles in Olaf’s eyes? How is it that 
I have seen the dark and despairing glance of that young 
man shine in my husband’s eyes? Is Octave dead? Is his 
soul thus appearing to me as if to say ‘adieu’ before leaving 
this earth for ever ?” 

The whole of that night the Princess sat in the arm-chair 
near her bed, and, by the light of a lamp placed on a table 
at her elbow,she read and re-read the prayers of the Greek 
Church, and for hours implored Heaven to restore her well- 
loved Olaf to his usual frame of mind. 

We will not attempt to depict the disappointment of Octave 
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when he found himself in front of the bolted door. What was 
the good of the terrible risk he had taken in submitting to 
the old Indian’s experiment? Was it for this that he had 
given himself into the hands of a mystic physician ; into the 
hands of a magician? perhaps into the hands of the devil? 
Risking his life in this world and his soul in the other! For 
what? To conquer a woman who escaped him in spite of the 
fact that she had been delivered, defenceless into his power, by 
the exquisite sorcery of India? Repulsed as the lover, he 
was still repulsed as the—living image of the husband. The 
invincible purity of Prascovie was proof even against the most 
infernal machinations, 

Sadly, despairingly, he hunted for and found the General’s 
apartments, and, exhausted by fatiguing emotions, he threw 
himself upon Olaf's bed, bitterly cursing the old Indian physician 
Ava. 

After a feverish sleep, Octave awoke at daybreak, and, being 
in a calmer state of mind, he determined to conduct himself, 
in future,in a more moderate manner. 

A few hours later, assisted by the General’s valet, he dressed 


himself carefully and calmly followed this servant to the break- 
fast-room. 





CHAPTER VIIL. 


OCTAVE-LABINSKI MEETS THE PRINCESS AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE 
—HIS INABILITY TO SPEAK RUSSIAN ASTOUNDS THE REAL 
GENERAL’S WIFE—HOW THE CHANGED MEN MET. 


OCTAVE-LABINSKI followed the valet to the breakfast-room, 
as he had followed the maid to Prascovie’s toilet-room, for, 
being unacquainted with the interior of the house, he was 
in danger of losing himself. Octave was also particularly 
struck with the beauty of this morning apartment, almost 
regal in its simple magnificence and resembling a bower of 
flowers with a background of carved oak and mirrors. He 
had only the time to glance around him, however, when the 
gentle rustle of a lady’s dress caused him to turn his head, 
and he found himself once more in the presence of the 
Princess. 
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With a smile, an amicable little sign of the head, and a 
short— 

“ Good-morning, Olaf,” in French, she seated herself at the 
breakfast-table, apparently resolved to make her “ husband ” 
forget that she had not been pleased with him after his late 
return home tbe previous night. 

In spite of the elegance of the exquisite “poem in lace 
and flowers, ” which enveloped the Princess’s beautiful form, 
this costume doing proud duty as a_ breakfast-robe, it was 
apparent that even Prascovie’s grand, healthy, natural beauty 
could not conceal the fact that she had passed a weary night. 
Yet, a strange, anxious light seemed to shine from her lovely 
eyes, and, with a slight tremor, gazing fixedly at the guest 
whom she took to be her husband, she said something, 
coaxingly, to Octave, in Russian ! 

Octave-Labinski trembled. He could speak Italian, Spanish, 
and a few words of English, but—the agony of the poor 
lover was terrible in the extreme wher he heard the Princess 
express herself in Russian; the Indian physician’s skill had 
been equal to the task of transferring his (Octave’s) soul from 
his (Octave’s) body into that of another person, and vice 
versa, but—he had not transferred with it the power of con- 
versing in languages previously unknown to the transferred 
soul ! 

Alas! Octave began to see that in stealing another man’s 
body one is likely to be exposed to serious inconveniences. 

The Princess, astonished at Octave-Labinski’s silence. 
repeated her phrase slowly and in a louder tone, but the 
“bogus ” General only bit his lips and attacked his breakfast 
with apparent vigour. 

“One would think,” continued the Princess, this time in 
French, “ that you do not hear me, or—that you do not understand 
me !” 

“ True,” stammered Octave, “the—the Russian language 
is difficult to understand.” 

“ Difficult ! Yes, difficult to a foreigner; but to you, Olaf! 
You who first learned it on your mother’s knee !” 

“Yes; but there are moments when it seems as if I have 
forgotten it.” 

“ What !” exclaimed the - Princess, in surprise. “Can you, 
in twenty-four hours, have forgotten the language of your 
ancestors? The language of our holy mother country? and,” 
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in a lower tone, “the language in which you first told me 
that you loved me ?” 

“ The habit of speaking French,” stammered Octave. 

“Enough!” replied the Princess. “Olaf, I think that 
Paris has spoiled you very suddenly. I was right in not 
being willing to come here. But, who would have told me 
that the noble General Labinski would return to his Russian 
estates unable to reply to the welcome of his vassals ?” 

An expression of painful sadness spread itself over the lovely 
countenance of Princess Prascovie ; the General's inexplicable 
forgetfulness seemed to her to be almost an act of treachery. 

The remainder of the breakfast-time was passed in silence. 
Prascovie was offended with the personage she supposed to 
be the General, and Octave was suffering torments, in the 
expectation of having to refuse, or be unable to answer other 
questions from Prascovie. So soon as the meal was finished 
the Princess arose from the table, bowed to Octave-Labinski 
and silently retired to her own apartments. 

When Octave found himself alone, he toyed for a few 
minutes with the handle of a sharp-pointed carving-knife, 
feeling half inclined to plunge it into his heart. He had 
reckoned upon a surprise, and now he found himself baffled at 
every point and plunged into an existence of which he knew 
nothing. He then recognised the fact that in stealing the 
General’s body he should also have been able to obtain posses- 
sion of his memory of the past, the languages which he spoke, 
his recollections of childhood and the thousand and one details 
which compose an individuality. 

“It was written above that Prascovie would never love me,” 
he muttered, bitterly, to himself, “and yet, I have made the 
greatest sacrifice possible in order to obtain her love! I have 
renounced iny own individuality and have been willing to 
stoop to receive,in the disguise of another man’s body, the 
caresses intended for him and not for me.” 

In his effort to keep up appearances, however, Octave sent 
for one of the General’s horses and went out for a ride, hoping 
that the fresh air would restore him to a more sanguine frame 
of mind,and,in the afternoon, he again found himself in the 
presence of the Princess, meeting her in her drawing-room. 

“ Well,” she exclaimed, in French, all her feeling of ill-humour 
seemed to have passed away, “has your memory returned to 
you during your ride ?” 
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“ No, dear,” replied Octave,as calmly as possible under the 
circumstances. “I have something to confess to you. 
Yesterday, I went to see that famous Indian physician who 
is so much talked about in Paris at the present time. He 
showed me some very strange things, accomplished what ap- 
peared to be miracles and then he plunged me into a magnetic 
sleep so profound that, upon awakening, I had the greatest 
difficulty in gathering my ideas together. In fact, since that 
time I have lost all recollection of many things; the past 
seems a thick mist to me—my love for you alone remains 
intact !” . 

“You were wrong, Olaf,” answered the Princess, gravely. 
“You should not have submitted yourself to the influence of 
that man. God,who created the soul, alone has the right to 
meddle with it. Man, in attempting such experiments, commits 
an impious action, I hope that you will never return there 
and that, when I speak to you in the Russian language, you 
will understand me.” 

At that moment a servant appeared and announced a visitor : 

“ M. Octave de Saville.” 

Though he was well aware that, sooner or later, he must 
again find himself face to face with the General under his, 
Octave’s, personality, the mere sound of his own name echoed 
in Octave-Labinski’s ears like the blast of the trumpet of the 
great Judgment Day. It required all his nerve and courage 
to prevent him from falling to the floor; as it was, he staggered 
as if he had received a bullet in his heart. 

A moment later, General Olaf Labinski, in Octave de Saville’s 
body, advanced towards the Princess and bowed profoundly 
before her. 

“General Labinski—M. Octave de Saville,” said the Princess, 
introducing the two gentlemen. 

Olaf-de Saville and Octave-Labinski bowed coldly to each 
other and exchanged glances of furious hatred from behind the 
marble masks of worldly politeness which so often conceal the 
deadliest passions. 

“You seem to have shunned me since we met in Florence, 
M. de Saville,” said the Princess, smiling amiably upon her 
visitor. “I was afraid that I should leave Paris without sceing 
you.” 

“ Madame, 


” 


replied Olaf-de Saville,in a constrained tone of 


voice, “I have been travelling a great deal and I have been 
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quite ill, but, finally, I resolved to accept your kind invitation 
to-call upon you.” 

“ All real suffering has my entire sympathy,” answered the 
Princess, “I should like to see you happy and in good health, 
Why did you refuse the friendship which I offered you ?” 

These simple and frank phrases had different effects upon 
the two gentlemen who listened to the Princess’s words. 
Octave read in them the confirmation of the sentence pro- 
nounced upon him in Florence,and Olaf saw in them another 
proof of the unalterable purity of his beloved wife, who could 
only succumb to a diabolical artifice. The result was that 
the General’s rage at seeing his spectre animated by another 
man’s soul and installed in his, the General’s house, overstepped 
all bounds, and he flew at the throat of his “ double,” resolved 
to strangle him to death, 

“You thief! You scoundrel! Give me back my body!” 
he cried. 

At this extraordinary action upon the part of her visitor, the 
Princess hastily rang the bell, and a few moments later a 
number of footmen dragged Olaf-de Saville from the room. 

“That poor fellow must be mad,” said the Princess, while 
the General was being carried, struggling violently, down the 
stairs, 

“Yes, Princess,” rejoined the real Octave, nervously, “mad 
with love. Decidedly, you are too beautiful !” 


CHAPTER IX. 


HOW OLAF-DE SAVILLE AND OCTAVE-LABINSKI MET IN DEADLY 
COMBAT. 


ABOUT two hours after this scene, the “ bogus” General 
received from the real General a letter sealed with Octave de 
Saville’s signet—the unhappy Russian had nothing else at 
his immediate disposal. 

The letter referred to contained the following words, written 
in what appeared to be a cramped or disguised handwriting, 
for Olaf was not accustomed to write with Uctave’s fingers, 

“Read by any other person than yourself, this letter would 
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seem to be dated from a lunatic asylum; but you will 
understand me. 

“A series of inexplicable fatal circumstances, which, perhaps, 
have never before happened since the earth began to turn 
around the sun, have forced me to do something which no man 
has ever done. I am writing to myself and I place on this 
address a name which is mine,a name which you have stolen 
from me with my body. To what dark machinations am I a 
victim ? Into what circle of infernal illusions have I placed 
myself? I do not know—you do ! 

“ This secret, if you are not a coward as well as a thief, the 
barrel of my pistol or the point of my sword will demand 
of you on the field where every honourable or infamous iman 
answers the questions put to him. ‘To-morrow, one of us 
must have ceased to see the light of heaven. This large 
universe is now too narrow for us two—lI will kill my body 
inhabited by your impostor’s soul or you shall kill your body 
in which my soul is indignant at being imprisoned. 

“Do not attempt to have me classed as a madman, for I shall. 
have courage enough to be sensible, and, wherever I meet you, 
I shall insult you with gentlemanly politeness, with the cold- 
bloodedness of a diplomat. The moustache of General Prince 
Olaf Labinski can displease M. Uctave de Saville, and it is an 
everyday occurrence to step on a person’s foot as one leaves 
the Opera. But I hope that my meaning, though somewhat 
obscure to those who do not know what we know, will not be 
ambiguous to you and that my seconds will come to an under- 
standing with yours as to the hour, the place, and the conditions 
of the combat.” 

This letter caused Octave considerable perplexity. He could 
not refuse the General’s challenge, and yct he felt a strong 
repugnance at the idea of having to fight with himself, for he 
retained a certain amount of tender feeling for his old 
“envelope.” The idea, however, of having to be forced into 
a duel by submitting to some public insult decided him to 
accept the challenge, though, at a pinch, he felt sure of being 
able to have his adversary placed in a straight-jacket ; this 
thought, however, was repugnant to Octave, in spite of the 
level to which he had fallen, owing to his blind love for the 
Princess. 

The next question was, where could he find gentlemen who: 
would act as his seconds? Among the General’s friends? Yes, 
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but where was he to find them? Who were the General's. 
friends? He had not had time to find out the way about the 
house he inhabited, much less to make the acquaintance of the 
General’s friends. 

Suddenly, a happy thought flashed across Octave’s mind. 
Upon a small table near the room in which he had received the 
General’s challenge was a handsome gold tray containing a 
large assortment of visiting cards. Selecting two of these 
cards, Octave saw that they were inscribed respectively with 
the names of Count Zamoieczki and Marquis de Sepulveda. 
Hastily ordering a carriage, Octave was driven to the residence 
of each of the gentlemen mentioned, He found both of them 
at home, and neither of these gentlemen appeared to be 
surprised at the request made by the personage whom they 
believed to be General Labinski. Respecting the “General’s ” 
silence upon that subject, Count Zamoieczki and the Marquis de 
Sepulveda refrained from asking for particulars as to the cause 
of the duel. 

On the other hand, the real General, or,as we have termed 
him, Olaf-de Saville, was in a similar state of embarrassment. 
Happily he remembered the names of Alfred Humbert and 
Gustave Raimbaud, from the fact that he had refused to be 
present at the breakfast given by the latter ; so, Olaf-de Saville 
resolved to ask them to be his seconds, 

Both of these young gentlemen were easily found, but they 
were decidedly astonished to hear that their quiet, retiring, 
apparently sick friend was about to fight a duel,and their 
astonishment increased when they were informed that it was 
to be a duel “to the death” and that the cause of the mis- 
understanding was a secret which even the seconds were asked 
not to inquire into. However, having no objection to serve 
in the capacity requested, the wwo young men repaired to the 
Labinski mansion; there they soon met Octave-Labinski’s 
friends, the conditions were promptly agreed to,and the toss 
of a coin decided that swords should be the weapons used, 
both principals having stated that they had no preference for 
either sword or pistol, The Bois de Boulogne, six o'clock in 
the morning, near the Avenue des Poteaux, were the place and 
the hour selected. 

By the time all the preliminaries were agreed upon, it was 
nearly midnight, and Octave finally directed his steps towards 
Prascovie’s private apartment. Alas, as on the previous night, 
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the door was bolted, and, from the opposite side of this barrier, 
the Princess said, mockingly :— 

“ Come back when you can speak Russian ; I am too patriotic 
to receive a foreigner in my room.” 

The next morning the old Indian, Ava, whom Octave had 
requested to be present, arrived at the Labinski mansion at an 
early hour, bearing a case of surgical instruments and a roll of 
‘bandages under his arm. 

“ Well, my dear Octave,” said the mystic physician, smiling 
grimly, “so the adventure is already getting tragical! | 
should have allowed the General to sleep in your body on my 
divan for about eight or ten days. How did the Princess 
receive you ?” 

“] think,” replied Octave, bitterly, “ that she recognised me 
in spite of my metamorphosis, or else her guardian angel 
whispered to her to be on her guard against me. In her 
husband’s form her exquisite soul seems to have discerned a 
strange soul, I told you that you could do nothing for me; 1 
am more unhappy than before you first called upon me.” 

“ Who could assign a limit to the faculties of the soul,” said 
the old Indian, pensively, “ especially when it is not trammelled 
with any terrestrial thought and maintains itself just as it 
came out of the hands of the Creator in the contemplation of 
love ? 

“Yes; you are right. She recognised you; her angelic 
purity trembled wnder your gaze, and, by instinct,she fled 
from you. I am sorry for you, my poor Octave; you are 
beyond help ; if we were in the Middle Ages, I would say, ‘ go 
into a cloister,’ ” 

“TI have often thought of taking some such step,” answered 
Octave, slowly. 

When Octave and the old Indian reached the chosen field 
for the battle of souls, they found that the carriages containing 
the General and his seconds were already on the ground. The 
appearance of Ava upon the scene made a disagreeable impres- 
sion upon Olaf-de Saville, but it only made him more deter- 
mined to kill his “ spectre,” if it were possible. 

The swords were soon measured and delivered to the 
principals, and, in almost less time than you could count ten, 
these:onds had, given the word, and Olaf-de Saville and Octave, 
Labinski were striving might and main to kill each other. 

It was a strange combat. Both of the contestants had in 
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front of him his own body,and both were trying to drive cold 
steel into the form which, a few hours previously, each of 
them had called his own. In fact, the duel seemed to be a 
sort of complicated suicide,and both the General and Octave 
experienced a feeling of instinctive horror at finding themselves 
sword in hand, in front of their own phantoms. 

The General, thanks to his military education, was a clever 
swordsman, yet, though he still possessed the theoretical 
knowledge, thanks to the forced exchange of bodies, he no 
longer had, for its execution, the muscular arm accustomed 
to wield the sabre among the enemies of Holy Russia. 

On the other hand, Octave found himself possessed of un- 
accustomed vigour, and,though not so skilful as the General, 
he always managed to avert the steel from his breast. In 
vain did Olaf try to wound his adversary by attempting a 
number of hazardous attacks ; Octave,colder and firmer than 
his own body, was proof against all such attempts. 

Finally the real General began to get angry ; in consequence, 
his swordsmanship became nervous and irregular, and he tried 
a right point with deadly earnestness, endeavouring, at all 
hazards, to kill, through his own body, the soul and the life 


of his rival; but Octave’s sword, by a quick and powerful 
movement, suddenly seemed to wind itself around the General’s 
blade,and the latter's weapon was sent flying imto the air, 


falling at some distance from the combatants. 

The life of Olaf was thus at the disposal of Octave ; he had 
only to lunge forward and run his adversary through the 
body. The General turned pale; not that he was afraid of 
death, but because it caused him supreme agony to think that 
he was going to leave his wife at the mercy of the thief who 
had stolen his body, his name, his—all. 

Octave, far from profiting by his advantage, threw his sword 
away from him, and, making signs to the seconds not to 
interfere, he walked up to the General, took him by the arm, 
and led him into the wood. 

“What do you want of me?” asked the General. “ Why 
did you not kill me when you were at liberty to do so? Or, 
if you did not care to kill an unarmed man, why did you not 
let me regain possession of my sword and continue the combat ? 
You know that one of us must die.” 

“Listen to me, patiently !” replied Octave. “ Your happi- 
ness is in my hands. I can keep for ever this body, which, 
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legitimately, belongs to you. Now, if we resume the fight, 
I shall kill you, for General Olaf Labinski, whom I represent to 
the best of my ability, is a stronger swordsman than Octave 
de Saville, whose form you now possess, and I do not 
wish to make my mother, who loves the body you occupy, 
suffer any more pain than she has already suffered on my 
account.” 

Apparently the General recognised the justice of these 
remarks, for he did not reply, and Octave continued :— 

“You can never resume your individuality if I am opposed 
to your so doing. Nobody will believe a word of what they 
will deem to be your ‘ wild allegations.’ If you try to make 
people believe that you are General Labinski, they will only 
laugh at you. The final result will be that you will be shut 
up in a lunatic asylum. 

“ Now, since you are, for the present, Octave de Saville, 
you have, I have no doubt, searched among his papers, and 
are not unaware that he has, for the past two years or 
more, nourished a wild, foolish, hopeless love for the Princess 
Labinski ?” 

“Yes ; I know all about it,” replied the General, biting his 
lips. 

“ Well, in order to reach her, 1 have tried a horrible method 
which a delirious passion alone could risk, Ava, after having 
plunged us both into a magnetic sleep, changed my soul into 
your body, and your soul into my body. A useless miracle, 
however. I will give you back your body. Prascovie does 
not love me. In the form of the husband she loved, she 
recognised the soul of the amorous fool she had repulsed. 
She has been as cold to me in your body as she was in Florence 
when my abject behaviour betrayed my love. Since the 
only thing which I have coveted on this earth cannot belong 
to me, Ido not see any reason why I should keep your body, 
your titles, your estates, your money, your crests, your horses, 
or anything else belonging to you. 

“Give me your arm; let us appear to have become friends; 
let us thank our seconds; let us take old Ava with us, return 
to his laboratory, and let us ask the Indian physician to undo 
what he has done. 

“Gentlemen,” said Octave, a few moments later, addressing 
the seconds, and still playing the character of General Labinski, 
“my adversary and myself have exchanged some confidential 
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«xplanations which render useless any continuation of our 
encounter.” 

And so they shook hands all round, and everybody appeared 
to be satisfied. 

MM. Zamoieczki and De Sepulveda re-entered their carriage 
and returned to Paris; Alfred Humbert and Gustave Raimbaud 
did the same, and General Labinski, Octave de Saville, and 
Ava drove towards the mystic laboratory in the Rue du Regard. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE “ NAME UNKNOWN.” 


Over the parapet, deep in the wave, 

She is gone, she is gone, to her watery grave. 
There’s a ghastly white corpse in the river beneath 
Where the sepulchred arch forms a cavern of death: 
A splash and all told ; for she came there alone, 

So the dead-house will label her “ Name Unknown.” 


"No warning voice whispered that danger was there ; 
"Twas danger she sought—kindest friend of despair ; 
No muscle betrayed the fierce anguish of woe 
As she gazed with grim scorn on the waters below ; 
A leap and a scream, and her love tale is done ! 

And the dead-house will label her “ Name Unknown.” 


There, stretched on the bed of pollution, she lies, 
Unmourned, unlamented, unwept ; yet a prize 

To the vole and the newt and the mud-worms who sport 
Around her as myrmidons gather at court, 

Save that rivals and jealousy live not for one 

Who will lie in the dead-house with “ name unknown.” 
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More ghastly to view than the ghastliest dream, 
Fitting object to rest in the foul city’s stream ; 
Bruised, blackened, polluted, there, there let her stay 
Till the rude hand is summoned to cart her away ; 
Dishonoured, forsaken, depraved and undone, 

Send her off to the dead-house with “ name unknown.” 


Turn away, sickened heart, for we know her not now, 
Even her of the gentle and garlanded brow— 

Her of the altar where votaries thronged— 

Many who worshipped with one who wronged, 

Her of the beauty-fame, fame now undone, 

Leaving but clay with the “ name unknown.” 


No line of that beauty is now to be traced : 

No curve of that graceful and delicate waist ; 

No trace of that smile, which once woke up the heart, 
Can be found in those lips which lie gaping apart ! 
Her life and her loveliness—all are gone ! 

Tis but a cold corpse with the “ name unknown.” 


Go, gaze on thy victim, betrayer, and say :— 

Who in sorrow shall weep thy transgression away. 

Who shall pray for a soul with vile infamy crowned ? 

Or care where its remnant of clay shall be found ? 

"Tis but a thing loathsome, and soon to be gone 

From the bench where it lies, labelled “ name unknown.” 


Betrayer, go list to the charnel-house bell ! 
Dost thou hear not intoned there the vengeance of hell ? 


What matters, when sounds of new pleasures arise ? 
Cast thy memory aside and embrace the new prize ! 
What can reck when all trace of that spirit is flown ? 
Tis well that it fled with its “ name unknown.” 


But mark! There’s a whisper which soon shall tell 

Call it Conscience—Remorse—call it Heaven or Hell— 
There’s a ghost which thy brightest of pleasures shall stay 
There’s a skeleton’s voice which shall scare thee away — 
Away to that refuge—where refuge there’s none, 

Save the realm unexplored with “ name unknown.” 


Vanguard, 





WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT. 


By ALFRED T. STory. 


@ HERE is a certain fitness in the fact that three of 

Mr. Holman Hunt’s pictures at present hold 

places of honour upon the walls of the City of 

London Art Gallery, seeing that the artist was 

born but a stone’s throw away, that is,in Wood- 

street, Cheapside, sixty-three years ago. He 

may therefore be said to be pre-eminently London’s own painter ; 

and for that reason it is fitting that London should do him 
honour, even though it be but partial and tardy. 

William Holman Hunt was born in 1827, over a warehouse 
in Wood-street, his father being the London manager of a 
Manchester firm, and it being then the custem for tradesmen to 
live at their places of business. He thus belongs to the class 
which is at once the strength and glory of England, the class 
from which her best and most talented sons have come; her 
bravest, too, if we award the meed of truest bravery to the 
one who fights the battle of life in poverty and obscurity, and 
with a high and noble aim, scorns disappointment and repeated 
failure, knowing that to a lordly purpose and a firm will most 
things are given in the end. It was with such a set purpose 
and lofty aim that young Hunt started life. From his earliest 
boyhood he began to draw,and no sort of rebuff or discourage- 
ment was strong enough to check his ardour, or turn him 
from the profession which he had, as though by instinct, chosen 
as his right and proper one. All the spare time he could get 
whilst at school, he devoted to drawing; and when he was, 
at the age of twelve and a half years, taken from school and 
put to the desk, to follow in the footsteps of his father, and 
become a clerk, he still made his pencil the companion of his 
leisure. His parents would hear nothing of his becoming an 
artist. They hardly regarded painting as a serious occupation, 
and certainly not as a reputable one. With their consent, 


therefore, he could not hope to become a painter; and so, up 
U 
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to the age of sixteen, compelled by parental authority, he was 
obliged to champ the bit of curbed desire, and bide his time. 
But he was not without encouragement; for at one place he 
was in he found encouragement from his employer, who was 
amateurish in the painting line; whilst in his next situation 
(he was an assistant to the London agent of Richard Cobden, 
then a Manchester calico printer) he discovered that a fellow- 
clerk had sympathies and leanings similar to his own, and they, 
too, used the brush together. 

At this period he was indulged by his parents to the extent 
of being permitted to receive instruction once a week from a 
city portrait painter, his own earnings paying the necessary 
fee. Possibly the instruction he received was not of much 
worth, but genius sucks nourishment from the most incon- 
gruous materials, as the bee sucks honey even from poisonous 
plants, and enlarges its wings with every breath of praise. 

Thus it arose that, confident in his destiny, and stimulated 
by the praise of John Varley, known as the Father of the 
English Water-Colour School, who pointed to the example 
of his namesake, William Hunt, to whom he had given instruc- 
tion in his youth, he finally relinquished the desk and the 
hopes of fortune in the commercial line, and committed him- 
self to the uncertain sea of Art. His first step was to enter 
himself as a student in the Antique Galleries and Print Room 
of the British Museum, where—it may not be going too far 
to conjecture—he imbibed some of that taste for allegory and 
symbolism which so strikingly characterises his work. During 
this time his income was derived from the painting of por- 
traits, to which he devoted three days a week, giving the 
rest to study. 

His next step upwards was to become a probationer of the 
Royal Academy (1844), and in the following year a student, 
passing into the more advanced Life School in 1846. In this, 
year he exhibited his first picture in the Royal Academy. It 
was a small genre subject, entitled “ Hark !” and represented 
a little girl holding a watch to her ear, being the first time the 
incident had been used for portraiture. It attracted little or 
no attention, however: as did likewise “ Little Nell and her 
Grandfather,” exhibited at the British Institution. Young 
Hunt’s next Academy picture was “ Dr. Rochecliffe performing 
Divine service at the cottage of Jocelin Joliffe at Woodstock.” 
This was considered a clever drawing, and received a good 
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deal of praise. It was followed,in 1848, by “ The Flight of 
Madeline and Porphyro,” from Keats’s “Eve of St. Agnes ;” 
and that, in 1849, by “ Rienzi vowing to obtain justice for the 
death of his young brother.” For the former he received 
£63, and with this small nest-egg of fortune the young artist 
ventured upon taking a studio in Cleveland-street, Fitzroy- 
square. Rossetti became joint-tenant for a time to receive 
supervision in his first efforts at picture painting. It was a 
large, bare room, with a dismal outlook; but it served for a 
time for both workshop and home. Still, though a home of 
hardship, and often of the most abject poverty, it proved to 
be the nursing-house of great ideas; for it was from this time 
that Mr. Holman Hunt’s greatest works date. 

The young artist had for some time been growing more and 
more dissatisfied with the prevailing principles and practice 
of Art, and together with Millais and Rossetti, who were fellow 
Academy students, and other young artists, conceived the 
idea of commencing a new style of painting. What they 
aspired after was less conventionality, and a nearer approach 
to Nature. In their Art they found insipidity everywhere 
rampant, and a lack of that truth and fidelity which comes 
alone from an intimate touch with that spirit which pervades 
all Nature. This they thought they found in the painters 
who preceded Raphael, such as Giotto and Fra Angelico; and, 
after some deliberation, they decided to call themselves “ The 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood.” This was the suggestion of 
Hunt, who was certainly the most original spirit of the whole 
band. Rossetti wanted them to adopt the name “Early 
Christian Brethren,” but,apart from the fact that it would lay 
them open to great ridicule, Hunt saw that it would not be 
truthful. It did not express their aim; and they were not, 
in the sense that the name would jimply, Christians. At least, 
Hunt did not conceive that they were, himself no more than 
the rest. They became, therefore, simply Pre-Raphaelites. 

The assumption of this name did not mean that they in- 
tended to take the productions of the Giottos, the Fra An- 
gelicos, etc., as technical models. It was because of their 
truthfulness, and the earnestness displayed in their pictures, 
that they admired these fathers of Italian Art, and they pro- 
posed to themselves, to emulate their great qualities in their 
own works. 


The first of Hunt’s works produced after this bold step had 
u2 
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been taken was his “Converted British Family sheltering a 
Christian Missionary from the Persecution of the Druids,” and 
was exhibited in the Academy in 1850. But the “ Rienzi” 
of the previous year was not less distinctly influenced by the 
new principle ; while the earlier one from Keats was an approxi- 
mation thereto. The “ Christian Missionary ” showed an 
advance on his former works in point of excellence ; but it was 
roundly abused by the critics, and was returned to him unsold. 
Mr. Combe, of Oxford, subsequently purchased it for £126. 
Referring to this picture, in an article in the Contemporary 
Review in 1855, Mr. Hunt says :— 

“ After thirty-six years I can now look at it dispassionately, 
as though the young man who did it had been some other. I 
can see its weakness and its faults; some the young man saw 
himself without having time or means to correct them ; and I 
can see its merits,and I can see them more clearly than the 
youthful workman could when he was, as then, tired out with 
his night and day devotion to expressing his meaning ; tired, 
although the labour was the fascination of his life, and dispirited 
when the world gave him no word of encouragement or com- 
mendation. And I wonder at the little adiniration or taste 
there was among our fathers and mothers when it was offered 
to them, and they, dealers and rich men of taste, turned away 
from it with contempt.” 

Mr. Hunt's next effort, “ Valentine rescuing Sylvia from 
Proteus,” shows a distinct improvement on his previous works, 
Indeed, in tiis picture, it may be said, that he first exhibits a 
firm hold of the style which afterwards characterised him. But 
the Press poured upon it a perfect storm of obloquy and ridicule. 

The Times’ critic,in particular, accused it of ill-drawing and 
incorrect perspective, and found fault with the whole motive 
and scheme of the picture. Not content with this condem- 
nation, the critic subsequently returned to the attack in a 
paragraph suggesting that, as the Council of the Academy 
had manifested their fairness by hanging this and the pictures 
of the other Pre-Raphaelites, they would now show their 
independence by removing them from the walls of the exhibition 
and returning them to their owners. It is pitiful to think 
that such malignant spite could find vent in a respectable 
London newspaper. Yet such was the case; and it suggests 
the question whether it is not time that the Press should be 
made responsible for the utterances of so-called critics, who 
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wilfully or ignorantly make statements, under the name of 
criticism, calculated, and intended, to damage a man’s pro- 
fessional reputation and take the bread out of his mouth. 
Fortunately, in this case, Mr. Ruskin came forward and, defend- 
ing the picture, challenged the critic to prove his assertions ; 
which, it need hardly be said, he did not venture to do. 

This picture did not sell until after the Exhibition, and 
matters were looking so bad that Hunt entertained a serious 
intention of giving up the profession of painting and emigrating 
to Australia. His friend Millais, however, came to his rescue, 
advanced him money, and induced him to try his luck for 
another year, ‘They spent the summer together in earnest 
and careful work in Surrey. One result was “The Hireling 
Shepherd,” Hunt’s Academy picture for 1852. This work shows 
a (distinct advance upon that of the previous year, and is marked 
by some of the artist’s best characteristics. It is full of religious 
symbolism and allegory, so that there is no end of material 
for thought in it. The “Christian Missionary ” displayed 
the same feature ; but in “ The Hireling Shepherd” there is 
evidence of still deeper thought. There will always be those 
who hold that there should be nothing of this in a picture ; 
that it should contain its meaning upon the surface, and neither 
puzzle by a hidden signification, nor excite by suggestions of 
mystery. But to hold such a doctrine is to hold that all men 
should be alike—one man, one mind, and Nature a simple tale 
toall. Such never has been the case, and never will be. The 
profoundly thoughtful man will put deep thought into his 
work, whether it be a picture or a book; the poetic soul will 
infuse poetry into his work; while the mere observer will 
record what he sees on the surface and no more. The evidence 
of Holman Hunt’s work goes to prove that he is the most 
thoughtful painter of his age, and it may possibly be of the 
century; and for him to have painted merely superficial 
likenesses of things, whether landscapes or human beings, would 
have been to waste half his faculty. 

The “ Hireling Shepherd” is depicted leaving his sheep to 
look after themselves, whilst he looks after his own pleasures 
and makes love to his sweetheart. He has caught a moth 
which he is in the act of showing to her, and she, with an aspect 
of silly terror, is holding back from him in dismay of the ominous 
fact that the moth is the Death’s-Head. The girl has been 
taking charge of a pet lamb, but has bad nothing better to 
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feed it with than green and unripe fruit. The sheep are all 
woefully astray, and the symbolism of the picture shows itself 
in a variety of ways, all strikingly happy and suggestive. 

Mr. William Michael Rossetti says of this picture :— 

“ There is no laziness in it, no listless unappreciative copyism, 
or putting up with whatever comes first. The actions of all 
the sheep—each distinct and characteristic—have been watched 
and perfectly understood. In the country scene in which the 
incident takes place—from the marsh-mallows, elecampane plant, 
and thickly tangled grass of the foreground, to the August 
cornfield and pollard willows, and, above all, the elms and 
beanstacks of the distance—there is a feeling of the country, 
its sunny, shadow-varied openness, such as could hardly be 
more completely expressed ; a reality which makes the distance 
beyond the horizon as conceivable and actual to the spectator 
as it would be in nature.” 

The picture sold for three hundred guineas, the highest price 
the artist had then obtained. “The Hireling Shepherd ” was 
followed by “Claudio and Isabella,” a scene taken from 
Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure. This was painted for Mr. 
A. L. Egg, R.A., and was the artist’s Academy picture for 1853. 
In the same year Mr. Hunt produced his first pure landscape, 
“Our English Coasts.” It was paintedat Hastings, and is a 
marvellous piece of colouring. Meanwhile, he was engaged 
upon a work, the idea of which had been occupying his thoughts 
for some time, and which he was now working out literally 
night and day. It was “The Light of the World,” a work 
which at once placed him in the first rank of living painters, 
and soon made his name a household word wherever the 
English language is spoken. It appeared on the walls of the 
Academy in 1854, and, although it failed entirely to disarm 
the hostility of his enemies, its reception by the public was so. 
spontaneous and enthusiastic that their criticisms became less. 
virulent. 

Everyone knows the picture, reproduced as it has been by 
the engraver’s and the photographic art, and sold by tens of 
thousands. It appeared inscribed with the words of the text 
(Rev. iii. 20) by which it was suggested : “ Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock ; if any man hear my voice, and open 
the door, I will come in to him,and will sup with him, and he 
with me.” It has been described as a sacred poem on canvas ; 
and such it is, It is as though a poet had conceived a poem 
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of the human soul, and then, fearing lest any the least portion 
of it should evaporate before he could put it into words, had 
crystallised it into a picture. If anyone should attempt ade- 
quately to translate it into words, he would, according to the 
degree of his success, write an epic of thesoul. W. M. Rossetti 
thus describes the mystical allegory contained in this picture :— 

“The orchard through which Christ approaches is the world. 
The door is the human soul, barred and cramped with rusty 
nails, and overgrown with weeds and thorns. As Christ 
knocks, night is already yielding to the emerald glimpses of 
first dawn, symbolic by analogy of the Last Day and Judgment 
—for the Judgment passes as it were upon each soul naturally, 
according as the door remains shut or open. The lantern, by 
whose light Christ walks through the orchard, is the Church, 
it being the Church which testifies of Christ to the world, or, 
in other words, whose light, sustained by His hand, shows Him 
toman. This seems to be indicated by the types of ecclesi- 
astical architecture adopted in the lantern, and also perhaps by 
the emission of rays through the least loopholes. The scared 
bat, beating blindly out of the recesses of the door, is the 
sluggish lethargy of the mind, which the increasing rumour 
frightens—the unclean creature of the night of the soul. The 
fallen orchard fruit suggests many things equally applicable— 
that the time is already overripe as immediately and aptly as 
any other idea. The dews of heaven with which the ground is 
covered scintillate star-like in the night. Christ is robed as a 
prophet, priest, and king. On His head are the crown of 
majesty and the crown of thorns; on His breast the priest’s 
breastplate, with the jewels of the Twelve Tribes of Israel, 
united by the cross on another jewelled plate (the first square 
and limited, the second circular and limitless), to show that the 
election of the peculiar people is extended by the Cross of 
Christ to all men.” 

Mr. Ruskin has said of “The Light of the World” :—* I 
think it one of the very noblest works of Sacred Art ever 
produced in this or any age.” There was at first a tendency 
to misconception of the picture ; but a letter to the Times by 
the great critic put the public on the right track, and after that 
Mr. Holman Hunt and his Pre-Raphaelite Brethren had fairer 
play. The picture was acquired by Mr. Combe of Oxford 
(always one of the painter’s best friends and patrons) for four 
hundred guineas. 
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“The Light of the World” was painted almost concurrently 
with “The Awakened Conscience,” which was finished imme- 
diately after the former (namely, in January, 1854). It was 
suggested by the Proverb, “ As he that taketh away a garment 
in cold weather, so is he that singeth songs to a heavy heart,” 
and was executed on the commission of Sir Thomas Fairbairn. 

Immediately on the completion of this work Mr. Hunt was 
enabled to carry out the long cherished idea of visiting the 
Holy Land. It was nota blind impulse that led him there, but 
a deep conviction of the need to himself of a sojourn amid the 
scenes rendered sacred by the life and work of the Saviour. 
In his own words, he went with the purpose of proving, so far 
as his painting could, that Christianity is a living faith; that 
the fullest realisation of its wondrous story cannot unspiritualise 
it ; but that new lessons and fresh interest may be awakened 
by the teaching of Art. This was his answer to those who 
endeavoured to deter him from the journey on “ considerations 
of professional prosperity.” 

Going first to Egypt, he there remained for several months, 
making sketches, painting “ The Afterglow,” and orientalising 
himself generally. He then proceeded by way of Jaffa to 
Jerusalem, arriving June 2nd. He had already decided to 
paint “ The Finding of the Saviour in the Temple ;” and when 
he had got settled in the Holy City he began to set about the 
work, But he was immediately met by the difficulty of not 
being able to procure models. The prevalent notion was that 
he was an agent of the Christian Mission, and that on the 
pictures of those he painted being baptised, the originals 
became Christianised. The rabbis accordingly issued an 
excommunication against all who entered his house. 

This difficulty in respect to models finally made him resolve 
to «defer the painting of the Temple picture, and to proceed 
with a subject he could paint without human models. This 
was “The Scapegoat,” the conception of which had been in 
his mind for some years. He accordingly quitted Jerusalem 
for the country bordering upon the Dead Sea. It was actually 
painted on the spot depicted (all except the goat, which was 
simply sketched in), that is, on the margin of the salt encrusted 
shallows of the Dead Sea, at Usdum. The Crimean War was 
going on at the time,and,the country having in consequence 
been drained of troops, travelling was very unsafe. However, 
after a good many adventures and some narrow escapes, the 
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venturesome artist got back to Jerusalem, safe and in good 
health, 

“The Scapegoat ” was the first exhibited (1856) result of 
his sojourn in the East. Space does not permit of a descrip- 
tion of it here; but as a conception it is the most wild and 
weird of Mr. Hunt’s creations, and best displays the tragic 
power of hie imagination. 

By the time the last finishing touches were given to the 
picture, and it was dispatched to England, Mr. Hunt found the 
interdict against him as regards models had been withdrawn, 
through the influence of a Jewish friend, and he was able to go 
on with his Temple picture, until all the doctors had been 
painted but one. Then (October,1855) he sent his pictures 
and belongings home, and, after visiting Samaria, Nazareth, 
Tiberias, Damascus, and the Lebanon, he took ship at Beyrout 
for Constantinople and the Crimea, en route for England, where 
he arrived at the beginning of February, 1856, after having 
been away two years and one month. He brought back with 
him about a dozen finished water-colour drawings and some 
half a dozen more nearly finished. The only completed paint- 
ing which he had as the result of his two years’ labours was 
“The Scapegoat ;” and this, although well hung at the 
Academy and much talked of, remained for some time unsold. 
He wanted four hundred guineas for it without copyright ; 
but, troubles coming upon him, he finally had to dispose of it 
for that sum with copyright. The chief of his troubles was 
the death of his father; but monetary embarrassments became 
pressing, and he tells with a little bitterness how for four 
years after his return to England he had to keep “ The Find- 
ing of the Saviour” with its face to the wall, whilst he was 
working on “ potboilers,” to procure the means to advance it ; 
and frequently when he obtained a little money he could 
rarely work at the picture more than a week before his soul 
was vexed with demands for rent, taxes,or what not. Finally, 
in order that he might not lose another season, Mr. Combe 
lent him £300 with. which to finish the picture. One wonders 
if, during this harassing time, Mr. Hunt never recalled his 
euthusiastic words before he went to Palestine, about not 
allowing the “considerations of professional prosperity ” to 
interfere with his “ purpose of proving, so far as his art could, 
that Christianity is a living faith.” The English people pro- 
fess to be the most Christian in the world ; but they apparently 
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cared very little for his laborious studies and fatigues in 
order to give them “new lessons and fresh interest” in the 
story of the Cross. 

The Temple picture was finally completed in 1860, and was 
purchased by Gambart, by whom it was exhibited through- 
out the country. This painting, and “The Light of the 
World,” together with “ The Shadow of the Cross,” completed, 
after another visit to the Holy Land, in 1873,are, perhaps, the 
three sacred pictures best known to the English people. They 
may be said to have wrought themselves into the hearts of 
all, because of the tender and sympathetic way in which they 
set forth the story that is so dear to them; and yet only one 
of these pictures has been seen on the walls of the Academy ; 
and, taking the time he took in painting them, together with 
the cost of preparation and execution, the painter received 
little more than journeyman wages for his work. Had he 
painted nude Psyches and meretricious Dianas and Aphro- 
dites, he would probably have made his fortune. 

One cannot but think, that,as regards the Academy, Holman 
Hunt's treatment is nothing less than a national scandal ; 
for, notwithstanding that institution is “run” very much as 
a private concern, yet it receives State support; and for the 
greatest living painter we possess to have been treated as he 
has been reflects deep disgrace upon the country. Hunt 
had always taken a very independent position as regards the 
Academy, holding that its methods were such as to degrade 
rather than to elevate Art; and he had roused the hostility 
of some of the Academicians in consequence ; but on his return 
from his first visit to the East he was urged by his friend, for 
prudential reasons, to put down his name as a candidate for 
the Academy. He did sv,and it is recorded that but one 
vote was given in his favour. That was the first and last 
time he solicited its honours. As John Linnell had done, he 
sent pictures after this verdict, being content to leave them to 
judge between him and the Royal body; but after a few years 
it became clear that the members most prejudiced against 
his claims could destroy all the fair dealing which the more 
generous were disposed to exercise, and he had no course, 
therefore, but to cease even the relation of an outsider towards 
his friend inside. There is a prevalent notion that a man 
must be a poor artist if his works are not approved by the 
Academy; but the argument loses its force when such men 
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as Old Crome, Alfred Stevens, Walker,and John Linnell, not 
to mention others, were not considered good enough to receive 
their imprimateur ; albeit their names will be held in honour 
when many of the men who looked down upon them will be 
utterly forgotten, as many, indeed, already are. That is Mr. 
Holman Hunt's consolation, if consolation he can find in it. 

As already stated, “ The Shadow of the Cross” was painted 
during a second visit to the East. It was purchased by 
Messrs. Agnew and Son,and exhibited in 1874. A third visit 
to Jerusalem was made in 1876 for the purpose of painting his 
fifth and last great Scriptural study, “The Triumph of the 
Innocents,” the first painting of which subject is at present in 
the City of London Loan Exhibition. Space will not allow 
of a description of the picture. It is not so simply sublime 
as “The Scapegoat,” but it is a marvellous piece of work, 
with a throng of figures, full of mystical and symbolical mean- 
ing, and strangely attractive. The Times, on its first exhibition, 
said that the proper home for the picture was the National 
Gallery ; and one cannot but think that the Times was right. 

It is not possible to give,in a short article, a catalogue of 
all Mr. Holman Hunt’s works ; space will not permit of more 
than a mention of his studies in black and white for book 
illustration ; he did not, apparently, take kindly to the work, 
and did no more of it than he could help, although much of it 
touches the high-water mark of excellence. It is an essential 
of Mr. Hunt's genius that he should have a sufficient area in 
which to develop his ideas,and time to work them out. He 
has never been anxious—be it said to his credit—to work too 
fast, or to make money with undue rapidity by rushing at 
his work. He appears in every instance to have waited for 
the moment of inspiration,and he has by that means, and by 
taking ample time for execution, done himself full justice. 
In this connection, it should be borne in mind that his four 
great religious pictures, succeeding “ The Light of the World,” 
were executed at the cost of eight and a quarter years of 
study in the East. 

For some time past Mr. Hunt has given nothing to the world ; 
but report says that he is engaged upon a large canvas, depicting 
a May morning ceremony on the top of the tower of Magdalene 
College, Oxford, which we may hope to see ere long. 

One wonders at the courage of a man who can go on year 
after year, producing works at the cost of enormous toil (and 
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no little expense) receiving but partial recognition, and realis- 
ing not one hundreth part of the substantial emoluments that 
fall to the lot of those who labour with a lower aim. No 
doubt, Art, like Virtue,is its own reward; but the example is 
not encouraging for the others; and artists coming after will 
doubtless look at Holman Hunt’s masterly creations, compar- 
ing them with their small results to him in time, and possibly 
be stimulated thereby—to be content with a lower ideal and 
more of what the world calls “ Success.” 


“WERE I THE STREAMLET.” 


Were I the streamlet, dearest love, 
Then I would flow to thee, 
In silver wavelets at thy feet 
To ripple ceaselessly ; 
And, on my ever-changeful tide, 
Kiss’d by the sunbeams bright, 
I’d bear for thee a garland sweet 
Of lilies, pearly white. 


Were I the streamlet, dearest love, 

W ould’st thou but smile on me, 

No stormy gust should mar the peace 
That ever reigns for thee ; 

No angry tide shall sweep away 

The scented weeds that sway, 

Confiding, by the silv’ry verge, 
And gemmed with crystal spray. 


Were I the streamlet, dearest love, 
I'd sing sweet songs to thee, 
Soft echoes from the golden dreams 

That fair winds waft to me. 
And I would bear thee, dearest one, 
A love that lives for aye 
To rest within thy faithful heart, 

And ne'er to pass away. 

Augusta Hancock. 

















CRICKETERS OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH. 


—0:—— 


HE “ glorious uncertainty ” of cricket is proverbial 
and this pleasing characteristic of the game has 
this year been very forcibly illustrated. 

Gloucestershire, a county which has, from a 
cricketing point of view, been for some time 
under a cloud, to the surprise of everyone 

suddenly emerged like the sun in April and dried up the 
stream of Northern cricket in its flow towards the Championship. 
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Dr. W. G. Grace (Gloucester). 


It is true that the West Country Eleven did not quite succeed 
in scoring their match against Lancashire; but this was due 
rather to the luck than the skill of the Northerners, for 
Gloucestershire having made 215 in their first innings, dis- 
missed the Lancastrians twice for an aggregate of 297 and 
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therefore only required to make 83 in their second innings to 
win the match. Of these they made 14 without losing a 
wicket when rain fell in such torrents as to flood the Old 
Trafford ground and the match had to be abandoned as drawn 
—Gloucestershire requiring only 69 runs with ten wickets to 
fall. This was a moral victory, which, however, does not 
count for the County Championship and it was the more 
unfortunate for Gloucestershire as they held the unenviable 
position of being last in the list of leading counties. In this 
match W. G. Grace played in his old form and scored 94, and 
as a bowler in conjunction with Roberts and Woof played 
havoc with the Lancastrian wickets. 

The Gloucestershire Eleven were, however, by no means 
disheartened at this stroke of ill-luck. Proceeding on their 
Northern Campaign they went to Dewsbury and defeated the 
Yorkshire Eleven by 84 runs. The Champion made 103 and 
Mr. Cranston scored 163 in their two innings, while Woof 
distinguished himself by taking 6 wickets for 27 runs in the 
second innings of Yorkshire. 

The work of devastation was continued a few days afterwards, 
when Gloucestershire beat Notts at the Trent Bridge ground 
by 30 runs. On this occasion W. G. Grace made 42 and 
Cranston only 27, all told, but Painter came out well and 
knocked up 94 runs in his two innings. The redoubtable 
Nottingham batsmen could do nothing with the bowling, only 
Mr. J. A. Dixon was able to make anything like a score, his 
total for two innings being 72. 

The return match with Lancashire at Clifton was also drawn, 
Gloucestershire scoring 359, towards which W. G. Grace con- 
tributed 90 in their first innings. Lancashire replied with 
358, of which the veteran Barlow made 92. Gloucestershire 
declared their second imnings closed after scoring 165 for 
seven wickets,and Barlow and Sugg thereupon proceeded to 
play out time. 

The Gloucestershire team has always been popular with 
cricketers and their recent improvement has given general 
satisfaction. The County Club last year acquired a splendid 
ground at Ashley Down, near Bristol, and it is evident that 
they are making great efforts to improve their position among 
the cricketing counties. In the two Graces, Radcliffe, Cranston 
and Painter, they have five excellent bats, two first-class 
professional bowlers in Woof and Roberts, and an unexcep- 
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tionable wicket-keeper in Mr. J. A. Bush. It is a matter of 
extreme satisfaction to find Dr. W. G. Grace still playing in 
good form, notwithstanding his forty-two years. Although he 
has not often lately exceeded the coveted “century,” he has 
made such solid scores as 75 not out in the match between 
England and the Australians which England won by 7 wickets, 
and again in the contest between the South of England and 
the Australians which the South won by 97 runs the Champion 
made scores of 49 and 35. He made 15 and 64 for Mr. 
Laverton’s Eleven against the Colonists,and in the match 
between Gloucester and Kent he knocked the Kent bowling 
about to the tune of 109 not out and 37, while Painter made 
46 and 83, notwithstanding all of which Kent won by 5 wickets. 





| 


Mr. W. W. Reap (Surrey). 


In speaking of cricketers of the North and South the match 
which was played at Lord’s on the 19th and 20th of May, is 
naturally recalled to mind. Those who were present are not 
likely to forget the bitterly cold winds which chilled enthusiastic 
onlookers to the marrow on the second day in contrast to the 
genial weather of the first. It was one of the first important 
matches of the season and great things were expected ; but as 
it turned out the honours lay rather with the bowlers than the 
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batsmen. The crack bowlers of Lancashire and Nottingham, 
Briggs and Attewell, carried all before them in the first innings 
of the South which closed for 109, a very small total for so 
strong a batting eleven. Attewell captured 6 wickets for 40 
runs and the Lancastrian took 4 for 55. W.G. Grace, Stoddart, 
and Radcliffe only made 27 runs between them, but the three 
Surrey men, W. W. Read, Abel and Shuter, made a slightly 


A. Surewssury (Notts). 


better stand. In the afternoon Lohmann, Martin and 
Beaumont scattered the Northern wickets to such effect that 
they were all down for 90 runs. 

Shrewsbury gave a remarkable display of batting by carry- 
ing his bat right through the innings for 90 runs, but none of 
his companions could make any resistance to the bowling. 
Next day, one of the best batting performances of the season 
was accomplished by Mr. Stoddart, who scored 115 against 
the best bowling of the North. Dr. Grace and Mr. Shuter 
each made 29 and the innings closed for 225. The North in 
their second innings were only able, with the assistance of 
Shrewsbury who made 34, to equal the Southerners’ first 
score of 109 and the latter, therefore, won the match by 135 
runs, 
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The match was undoubtedly representative and the result 
may in some degree be taken as an indication of the relative 
merits of the Northern and Southern players. The “ glorious 
uncertainty ” to which we have before referred, precludes the 
possibility of any match being an absolutely correct illustration 
of the ability of the competitors. No player is always at his 
best, the conditions of the weather and ground vary, and there 
are many other reasons why good players often fail to “come 
off” and inferior ones show unexpected form. Probably the 
difference in skill between the players of the North and those 
of the South is not really so great as a majority of 135 runs 
in a match represents. But an examination of the perfor- 
mances of English cricketers this season certainly does lead 


Wy. Gunn (Notts). 


to the conclusion that the superiority lies with the South. In 
the matter of batting there can be little doubt that the South 
has the advantage, and this, notwithstanding that the two 
best batsmen in England are North-countrymen. Now that the 
handicapping of years is beginning to tell on W. G. Grace and 
A. G. Steel has virtually retired, Shrewsbury and Gunn stand 
out as the two most brilliant batsmen of the day, Shrewsbury 
made 267, and Gunn 196 in the match between Nottingham and 
Sussex at Trent Bridge. While compiling this enormous score 
; x 
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Shrewsbury was at the wickets altogether eight hours and 
fifty-five minutes. Curiously he made exactly the same 
score in a match with Middlesex on the same ground three 
years ago. In the match between the Players and the 
Australians this season Gunn made the remarkable score of 
228. In this extraordinary match the Players made the 
stupendous total of 526, to which Barnes contributed 67, and 


W. Barnes (Notts). 


the Australians were dismissed for 156 and 107 principally in 
consequence of Lohmann’s excellent bowling. 

Shrewsbury and Gunn are, it is true, run very close by 
certain other players; nevertheless, these two men possess 
stamina, science, brilliance and patience,a combination which 
is not to be found developed in so high a degree among any 
of their rivals. But if the South cannot pride itself on the 
possession of any two such giants in the art of batting as 
these it has several men who are only a little way behind 
them. 

The champions of Gloucester have already been referred to, 
and besides these there are many names that will readily occur 
to the minds of all lovers of cricket. Among these none is 
more deserving of a place than Mr. W. W. Read, who played 
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in his first county match in 1873, when he was seventeen years 
of age. He made the highest average for Surrey in 1876, 
and in 1877 scored 106 against Kent,and 140 against York- 
shire. His performances since then are well known, and 
though he has not of late been seen quite at his best there is 
little doubt that he is capable still of equalling his best 
performances. 

Then there is Mr. Stoddart, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. A. J. Webbe, 
Mr. Key, Mr. Shuter, Mr. W. Newham and many other members 
of Southern teams who are quite equal to making their 
hundreds against first-class bowling, when in their best form. 
Such men abound so much more plentifully in the South than 
in the North as to justify the statement that the Southerners 


Piuuine (Lanes). 


are ahead in batting. As regards bowling, the North has 
fora long time had some claim to superiority. Since the days 
of Shaw and Morley and Peate good men have been continually 
coming forward. Attewell, Peel, Briggs, Flowers, Ulyett and 
Barnes, are all at the top of the tree. But, on the other hand, 
the South can claim such professionals as Lohmann, who is 
probably the best bowler in England, Martin, Beaumont, Woof, 
Sharpe and Burton, and it may be doubted if the bowling of 
the North is now very mene a all, superior to that of the 
x 
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South. As wicket-keepers the North have Sherwin and Pilling, 
and probably the South cannot produce any two men who 
are equal to them. In fielding, however, the South can easily 
bear comparison with the North, and in some respects they 
have the superiority, Yorkshire, for instance, has shown a 
sad falling off in fielding,and many of their defeats, both this 
year and last, are due to a deficiency in this important matter. 

In comparing the North with the South it is right to bear 
in mind that out of the eight first-class counties there are only 
three in the North while the South includes five. It follows, 
therefore, that in order to make up their five county teams the 
South must include a larger proportion of comparatively inferior 
players than are needed in the North. Obviously, all members 
of county teams cannot be of the very first rank. This con- 
sideration in a great measure explains the fact that the North 
has always been well to the fore in the contest for the County 
Championship. Last year, for instance, two out of the three 
Northern Counties, namely, Nottingham and Lancashire were 
bracketed with Surrey in a tie for the County Championship. 
It may very well be reasoned that if the best players of the 
North were distributed among five counties instead of three 
those counties would be proportionately weakened, and the 
probability of the Championship going Northward would be 
reduced, 

After the defeat of Nottingham by Gloucestershire, Surrey 
has very good prospects of being first at the end of the season. 
The Surrey team is now certainly very strong, and the players 
all round are showing some improvement on last year when 
there was a considerable falling off, especially in their batting, 
from the averages of 1887 and 1888, in both of which years 
they won the Championship. 

Among their performances this year may be mentioned 
their two easy defeats of Gloucestershire, Maurice Read 
making on one of these occasions 135. This spirited batsman 
was in excellent form at the beginning of last year, but, un- 
fortunately, became partially disabled, at the height of the 
season, through injuring his finger in catching a ball whilst 
playing against Yorkshire. It is satisfactory to find that he 
has recovered his form. Surrey defeated Lancashire on a 
difficult wicket, Lohmann and Sharpe taking all the Lancashire 
wickets for 61 and 50 while Watson and Briggs disposed of 
Surrey for 69 and 103. Surrey also beat Middlesex in one 
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innings, Lohmann taking twelve wickets for 69 runs, and 
Sharpe 8 for 85, On the other hand, Surrey lost their first 
match with Nottingham by 108 runs, although 'they won the 
second by seven wickets, and they were also !beaten by the 
Australians by eight wickets. Middlesex commenced the 
season very well by defeating Nottingham, Gloucestershire, 
and Lancashire. In the match with the last mentioned county 
Mr. A. J. Webbe made 65 and 134, The Metropolitan Eleven 
was, however, beaten easily by Yorkshire. They lost to Kent 
by two wickets, and were defeated in the return matches both 
by Nottingham and Lancashire. Kent has been showing some 


WW i}; 
G. A. Lonmann (Surrey). 


good form of late, and at one time even it seemed likely 
that they would rival Surrey for the Championship. The 
county,no doubt, misses Lord Harris, but Mr. Marchant is an 
excellent Captain, and Mr. C. J. M. Fox has been doing good 
service as a bat while the team possesses one of the best 
English bowlers in Martin. The two Hearnes, Mr. Daffen, Mr. 
Hamilton, and Mr. Patterson are also very useful players. The 
Kentish team was defeated by the Australians; but during 
their brilliant week at Canterbury they revenged this loss by 
108 runs. They had the satisfaction of making two drawn 
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matches with Nottingham, in one of which Mr. Patterson 
made 123 not out,and A, Hearne 66. This match might have 
ended in a victory for Kent but for the interruption caused 
by rain. The other match would certainly have been won 
by Nottingham but for the fact that on a fast wicket Scotton, 
with unnecessary patience, played for an hour and fifty-five 
for minutes six runs, Kent beat Sussex, but was defeated 
by Yorkshire. The Kentish team would certainly have beaten 
Surrey at Canterbury but for the patience of the Surrey “ tail ” 
in playing out time. As it was, when stumps were drawn 
Surrey was 41 runs behind with only one wicket to fall. If 
Kent had won this match they might have hoped to gain the 
Championship of 1890, In any case it is likely that their final 
score will equal if not excel those of the Northern counties. 
Lancashire gained a decisive victory over Kent, but failed 
utterly on other occasions, notably against the Australians and 
Oxford University. In the match with Kent, F. Ward made 
145 and Sugg 66. The excellent bowling of Watson and 
Mold enabled Lancashire to beat Yorkshire, and the Lancas- 
trians also defeated Oxford University in the return match 
with the assistance of their splendid batsman Sugg, who 
scored 171. Lancashire and Nottingham had a drawn match, 
notwithstanding that Shrewsbury made 117 and 76 not out, 
and Mr. Dixon scored 109 and 11. 

Yorkshire and Nottingham both beat the Australians, and 
Nottingham defeated Yorkshire by 198 runs, Attewell perform- 
ing the remarkable bowling feat of taking 10 wickets for 40 
runs. The return match between these two counties was 
drawn. 

It is unsatisfactory to find that Sussex has made no improve- 
ment on their somewhat poor performances of last year, not- 
withstanding the efforts of Mr. W. Newham, who has worked 
hard for the county. At the time of writing, the perform- 
ances of Surrey and Kent are distinctly superior to those of the 
three northern counties, which, however, show to greater ad- 
vantage than either Middlesex, Gloucestershire, or Sussex. 
It is gratifying to find, that cricket, both in the North and 
South, shows every sign of vitality. Several of the minor 
counties are making great efforts to come to the front, and an 
arrangement has now been made by which they will have an 
opportunity of taking their places in the first class, if they 
only show sufficient improvement. At a conference of county 
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representatives, held recently at Kennington Oval, it was 
decided to divide the counties into three classes. The best 
representatives of the lower classes are to play matches every 
year with the weakest of the higher-classed counties, and, if 
the former are victorious, they will go up to the class above, 
while their opponents will take their places in the class below. 
This excellent arrangement is likely to lead to keener com- 
petition, and to stimulate the ambition of cricketing counties 


Mr. W. H. Newnam (Sussex). 


throughout the country. Meanwhile, there is every reason 
to be satisfied with the progress that has been made in the 
National pastime. New men have come to the front,and have 
justified their position as county players, and there is no reason 
to doubt that English Cricket is now in as healthy a condition 
as ever it has been during the history of the game. 


The portraits we are permitted to publish with this article 
are all from photographs taken by Messrs. Hawkins and Co., 
108, Kings-road, Brighton. 





LULLABY. 
From “ Leave me with night.” 


—i-—— 


My baby awake for her mama’s song-sing 
Bonnie wee Lillie, la-la ! 

What do her coral bells say when they ring ? 
Bi, bi, ba-lu, lu-ba ! 


Sweetest small face that is under the sun, 
Bonnie wee Lillie la-la ! 

With a co-o-o worth the world of love she has won, 
Bi, bi, ba-lu, lu-ba ! 


Tiny tot hand holding finger of mine, 
Bonnie wee Lillie la-la ! 

A thumb like a dot that counts in with nine 
Bi, bi, ba-lu, lu-ba ! 


Pink silky feet that I hide in my clasp, 
Bonnie wee Lillie la-la ! 

Never to wander from mother their task 
Bi, bi, ba-lu, lu-ba ! 


Fair brow, with blue eyes that smile as they close, 
Bonnie wee Lillie la-la ! 

Kisses from mouth like the bud of a rose 
Bi, bi, ba-lu, lu-ba ! 


Now a fairy of sleep would my babe steal away 
Bonnie wee Lillie-la-la ! 

But our parting is only between night and day 
Bi, bi, ba-lu, lu-ba ! 


Folded my precious in slumber and rest, 
Bonnie wee Lillie la-la ! 
Soft, soft as the cloud cradled calm in the west, 
With a song brought to her by a bird from its nest 
To be echoed for ever in Mother’s fond breast 
Till the Angels of Peace chant the lullaby best. 
Ida White. 





THE WEATHER PROBLEM 
No IV. 


By Hucu CLEMENTs. 


THE object of this series of papers is to show how Meteorologists and Scientific men 
have hitherto failed by considering the separate, instead of the combined effect of the 
moon's phases, apses and nodes, upon the weather, and to point out from a study of 
lunar influence in the past how the weather of the future may be predicted, not only 
for years and months but even for days, as will be shown at the end of each article. 


E have already alluded to the motions of the moon 
in its orbit round the earth, each month pro- 
ducing what has been termed the phases of the 
moon, and we have also made casual references 
to the approach and recession of the moon during 
its movement in its orbit by about 26,000 miles, 

or nearly 2,000 miles a day, taking place at all times of the 
lunation ; and the slight increase or decrease each month in 
the moon’s declination has also been referred to. 

Now it has been for many thousand years a popular notion, 
that the phases of the moon had some considerable effect upon 
the weather, and more especially according to the time of 
day at which they occurred. 

A few years ago I observed, what never had been noticed 
before, that every sixty-two years the phases of the moon 
take place a few days later in the month practically at the 
same time of the day, so that if the weather was controlled 
by phases alone there ought to be a very considerable simi- 
larity in the weather every sixty-two years. 

Having compared many years at intervals of sixty-two 
vears I have found that we cannot always rely upon the 
weather being repeated every sixty-two years, 

If we compare the present year with 1828, at sixty-two 
years interval, we find that the time of full moon occurred on 
January Ist, 1828, at 17 o'clock, astronomical time, and that in 
January this year the full moon took place on the 5th, at the 
same time of the day, and the new moon took place in 
January last about midnight on the 20th, and in 1828 there 
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was new moon at 12 p.m. four days earlier. In the same way 
we might go through both years, month by month, and find 
that the new and full phases of both years took place at the 
same hour of the day. 

And we might compare the months of all years sixty-two 
years apart, with similar results. 

Again, if we take the year 1859, we find that the new moon 
took place on the 3rd of January at seventeen hours, astro- 
nomical time, two days before, and at the same hour of the 
days as the full moon in January this year, and the full moon 
in January, 1859, took place on the 18th at 48 minutes past 
11 at night, while the new moon in January this year occurred 
at 49 minutes past 11 p.m. Otherwise these opposite phases 
happened withina minute of the same time of the day after 
an interval of thirty-one years. And going through the year 
1859 and 1890, month by month, we should find the opposite 
phases of the moon taking place at the same time of the day. 

And later on I hope to be able to point out that, due to this 
fact alone at intervals of sixty-two and thirty-one years, the 
barometric curves present certain points of similarity that has 
an important similar bearing upon the weather. 

I was also the first to point out that the apses of the moon 
were similarly situated with regard to the phases at intervals 
of thirty-one and sixty-two years. 

In January 1859 and 1890 the time of Apogee occurred on 
the same day as the new and full phases respectively, eight and 
six hours previously, and the time of Perigee occurred on the 
same days as the full and new phases, eight and nine hours 
earlier respectively. 

In the same way if we went through the remaining months 
of the years 1859 and 1890 we should find that the differences 
between the phases and apses corresponded month by month, 
and we should also find the same would hold good for years 
at intervals of sixty-two years. 

By taking the differences between the phases and apses we 
really get a conbination of these two movements of the moon 
so that we can compare the weather at times when Perigee 
occurs’ either coincidently with the new and full moon or at 
any point of time between these two phases. In the same 
way we can find the difference between the time of Apogee 
and the occurrence of new and full moon. 

These differences first invented by me a few years ago show 
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that with similar differences there is a great similarity in the 
weather. 

These differences which I have termed apsidal differences, 
form an unerring index to the weather, as I shall almost 
immediately point out. 

After finding that these apsidal differences were similar 
every sixty-two and thirty-one years, I endeavoured to dis- 
cover whether they were alike at shorter intervals. And on 
going through tables which I had prepared, I found that 
these apsidal differences were very similar at intervals of 
eighteen and thirteen years, the sum of which intervals makes 
up thirty-one years. And not only so, but there was a further 
similarity at their difference, five years, and double and quad- 
ruple that difference, viz. ten and twenty years. If we take 
the year 1872, we find that the new moon occurred on the 
10th of January at 3 p.m., while the full moon in January, 1890, 
took place on the 5th at seventeen hours astronomical time, 
and the full moon in January, 1872, happened on the 25th at 
5 o'clock in the afternoon, while the new moon took place on 
the 20th of January, 1890, at or nearly midnight. In this way 
we see that there is no similarity with regard to the time of 
the day at which the phases of the moon take place at intervals 
of eighteen years. And while the Apogee took place on the 
6th of January, 1890, at noon, it occurred on the 22nd of January, 
1872, at midnight, and the Perigee that happened on the 20th 
of January, 1890, at 3 p.m., took place on the 9th of January, 
1872, at sixteen hours astronomical time, there being a difference 
between the time of Perigee and the new moon in January, 1872, 
of eleven hours, while the difference was eight hours in 1890. 
In the same way we should find similarly monthly differences 
in 1872 and 1890, and between all other years at intervals of 
eighteen years. 

If we take 1877, just thirteen years from 1890, we find that 
the new moon takes place on the 14th of January, at 27 
minutes past 1 in the afternoon, and the full moon (as we have 
already stated) took place on the 5th of January, at 17:37 
astronomical time, and the full moon took place on the 28th of 
January, 1877, at 20°38, compared with 11°49 on the 20th of 
January, 1890. In this way we see that the phases at intervals 
of thirteen years occur at different hours of the day and as 
the Perigee in January, 1877, takes place on the 28th, at 15 
o'clock, compared with the 20th of January, 1890, at 3 o’clock 
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in the afternoon, and the Apogee in January, 1877, on the 14th, 
at 14 o’clock, compared with January, 1890, on the 6th at noon. 
We also see that the apses also take place at different days of 
the month and at different hours of the day. But as there 
is only a difference of a few hours between the Perigee and 
Apogee, and the times of the phases in each year for January, 
these apsidal differences at thirteen years intervals are similar 
month by month, although the incidence of phases and apses 
are wholly different ; and as there is a considerable similarity 
in the weather at thirteen years interval that meteorological 
conditions depend more on apsidal difference, which is a com- 
pound of phases and apses, rather than upon these phases and 
apses separately. 

In the same way we might also point out the similarity 
between these differences month by month at intervals of five, 
ten, twenty, etc., years. Itis important to notice that there is 
a complete cycle of the line of apsides, or line joining the 
points of Perigee and Apogee, every 8°85 years and that there 
are exactly seven of these cycles in sixty-two years, thereby 
accounting for the apses taking place about the same date of 
the month and at the same hour of the day ; and it also appears 
to me that there are four cycles of phases in thirty-one years, 
and eight cycles every sixty-two years. In this way it is 
seen that every sixty-two years the phases and apses are similar 
and, of course, their differences are also similar. Now there is 
only one other regular and cyclic movement of the moon that is 
completed in 18°6 years and that is the node cycle by the 
movement of which the declination of the moon is continually 
changing. Now if this number 18°6 years was contained 
exactly in sixty-two years, we might expect the weather in 
so far as it depended upon the moon to be the same every 
sixty-two years, but it is evident that sixty-two does not 
contain 18°6 an even number of times, but that 62 goes without 
remainder into 186 years which is 10 times 186. 

Every 186 years, therefore, the moon would be in exactly the 
same position with regard to the earth and sun with respect 
to all its three movements,so that the weather at such long 
intervals ought to be very similar if not identical. And so far 
as I have been enabled to observe there is a very close similarity 
at intervals of 186 years, and although I might give very many 
instances in which this was the case I will merely at present 
mention one, and that is, from 1692 and 1693, both extraordinary 
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wet years, there has not since then, excepting 1878 and 1879, 
occurred two such very wet years together, these years being 
at an interval of 186 years. 

But as we have not got any very full and accurate records 
at intervals of 186 years, it will be necessary for us to have a 
much shorter cycle if one can be found,and if not we must 
endeavour to devise some other more satisfactory method of 
forecasting the weather as I hope shortly to point out. 

It may be worth while here just to point out that all the 
very wet years that have occurred during the present century 
are at such an interval of years from 1878, 1879 and 1880, 
three very wet years, that this interval is always made up of 
eighteen and thirteen years and their compounds. For instance, 
1816, a very wet year, was at an interval of sixty-two years, from 
1878; and 1848, also a very wet year, was at an interval of thirty- 
one years from 1879, these numbers being made up of 18 and 13, 

Then again, if we take any particular year and go forward or 
backward by intervals of ten years, we shall find very remark- 
able similarities in the weather. For instance, 18334, 1843+ 
1853‘, 1863*, 1873, and 1883*, were all very dry years, and if we 
take 1888, 1878, 1868, 1858, 1848, and so on backwards, we get 
1888 and 1878 wet, 1868 and 1858 dry and so on, and similarly, 
if we take any other year and proceed in the same way, we 
shall notice many cases of both similarity and dissimilarity with 
any given number of years. 





DRIFT. 


By the Author of “ Woodland, Moor, and Stream.” 


—0:— 


1Y home as a boy was, as I have told elsewhere, in 

4 the Marshlands of North Kent. From the bleak, 

bare shore, tide lashed and tide washed—where 

the sound of the heavy breakers mingled with 

the cry and the clang of the seafowl—I went 

to the highlands of Surrey. The change was a 

great one. There,in the fir, oak, and beech woods, the sough- 

ing of the wind, making wild music through the needles of 

the pines, alternates with the song of thrush, blackbird and 

robin, the hum of busy insect,and the gurgling and trickling 
noises of some hillside rivulet. 

For a time I hada lodging in an old cottage on the edge of 
a wood, close to a stream. After the work of the day was over 
I often sat outside till late in the night, when all was quiet 
around, save the nightingale that sang close to me, his whole 
heart thrown into his sobbing song. There was a little fall 
in the stream, caused by the broken branch of a tree and a 
few large stones; a little tinkling fall, which you would not 
notice by day, because of the songs of the birds ; but at night, 
the sound of the water, and the voice of that solitary singer 
fell on my ears by turns. Water running over stones has, 
at night, notes that make one wonder. There is a rise anda 
fall: a succession of murmurs, sometimes very low, sometimes 
louder. And now and again these notes seemed to mingle 
and harmonize with those of the bird. 

On the wall of this cottage home, in the leafy heart of the 
woodlands, a bunch of seaweed hung as a weather gauge; a 
few shells picked from the beach ornamented the mantelshelf ; 
a seagull stood in solitary state in a glass case. The good 
old dame with whom I lodged, “ Mother” she was always 
styled, would tell you they were brought to her by one of 
her “ gals as lived in sarvice near the sea.” And,as I looked 


at them,I felt that I, like them, was drift from Longshore. 
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I have never travelled out of England, but I have often fancied 
that if anyone had a longing for the emigrant’s wild, free 
life, he need only visit our Surrey highlands in the winter 
time, and pitch his tent in their most populated parts; say the 
Redlands, Leith Hill, or Holmbury. Or, if these are too 
populous, let him make tracks for Fairleigh Heath, Black 
Down, or Hind Head. He need not go to the backwoods of 
America for isolation and loneliness ; the possession of land is 
another s.atter. 

In my wanderings there I often came upon habitations, 
where men lived and died, that were far from coming up to 
the level of a backwoodsman’s hut. Thirty miles only from 
London one need go to look on Nature as wild as any man 
need wish for. 

[ have lately returned from long ramblings on the moors, 
and in the woodlands ; during one of which I was lost for a 
time in a blinding snow-storm. Asa rule, I like best to wander 
alone, but I honestly confess “Number Two” would have 
been welcome on that occasion. All day I had been on the 
lookout for wild things, with very little result; for they knew 
what was coming, and they were hugging shelter very closely. 
Snow had fallen on the previous day. About four o’clock in 
the afternoon, masses of snow-clouds showed up, driven by 
the wind from the South coast. The wind soon rose to a 
hurricane, and the snow travelled with it. There,on a por- 
tion of the highlands, I was fairly caught in it. Fortunately, 
I got in a well-known track ; but it was as much as I could do 
to keep in it; staggering along, blinded with snow and 
wind, 20 house or living creature near. Somehow, I managed 
to dash into the firwoods, where I could see better. But 
the wind caught the tops of the firs, which were loaded with 
snow,and bent and twisted the trunks till they snapped and 
fell, splintered like matchwood. The wind rushed, howled 
and groaned through them, bending the great stems like so 
many fishing-rods, and the ground at their roots heaved up 
and sank again as if an earthquake was taking place. It was 
grander than any organ recital, in its own wild way ; but it 
was as dangerous as it was fine. 

What strange memories and similes flash across our minds, 
taking us from the sublime to the ridiculous. Although I 
felt the greatest anxiety to be safely out of reach of the storm, 
when the wind snapped the great trunks, leaving their tops a 
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mass of riband-like splinters, they reminded me of the little 
wooden mops we laboured industriously to make, as children 
at school, by chewing pieces of stick, which, when ready, we 
used to dip in ink,and with them ornament the too clean 
pinafore of some other good little boy. This mischievous 
piece of schoolboy’s fun, though from that day to this I had 
never thought of it,came back to me, a grey-haired man, as 
I looked at the havoc made on the fir tops by the storm. 

I cleared out of the wood, and managed to stagger on four 
miles further, until I reached shelter, thoroughly exhausted 
though I can stand as rough work as most men. 

Lower down on these hill sides gentlemen’s seats have been 
built, and Nature has been somewhat tamed ; but the scenery 
is still glorious, and when the winter gives place to spring, and 
that to summer and autumn, there are gradations of colouring 
such as are not seen in many localities in England. We have 
pale greens and greys, and the warm tone of the yet unopened 
buds on the twigs; the beautiful tender green of the half 
folded leaves, the greens of juniper, whortleberry and heather, 
and the bare sides of some of the hills where the reddish 
yellow sandstone shows. Later on,the ling and furze, and 
the variegated leaves of the bramble, make the barer spots a 
mass of glorious colour. 

Perched on a topmost twig, with his breast to the wind, the 
missel-thrush sings. Rightly have the rustics named him the 
“storm-cock.” There he is, swayed to and fro by the high 
winds, as he sings his bold song to his mate who is some- 
where close at hand. When it blows hard,and the cold rain- 
drops hit you smartly in the face like sleet, it is the best time 
to listen to his song ; the rougher the wind and the colder the 
rain, the louder he sings. A bold and tuneful bird is he. 
When their young are in the nest he and his plucky partner 
will fight any bird that ventures near it : hawk, crow, or shrike, 
orany prowling cat that has left some cottage and gone wild 
in the woods. 

As a rule, the missel-thrushes come off victorious, for their 
swoop down is not to be held in light estimation. 

The wind drops ; the rain ceases, and the shout of the storm- 
cock stops for a time—his is a song of bold defiance. In its 
place you hear now the song thrush,a softer singer. There 
he sits, about midway up the tree, on the end of one of the 
outside branches, singing to his mate below. She has her 

Y 
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nest in the stem of a stunted tree, about two feet from the 
ground, close to primroses, wild irises, and wood anemones. 
Often have I watched her when she was sitting there on her 
eggs, the dark eyes of the bird looking up into mine all the 
while, 

There was a time, before I knew better, when I thought the 
gun was necessary to make a man acquainted with wild 
creatures ; but the destructive spirit has left me now; both 
gun and fishing-rod have been laid aside. They are very 
good things in their way too, and to naturalist sportsmen 
the public are indebted for the authentic information of the 
present day. It must be remembered, that wild animals and 
birds are not shot or captured easily; so if the sportsman 
watches and studies the ways and means of the creatures he 
is in search of—as he must do if he hopes for success—the 
public reap the benefit of his observations. Men and women 
are carnivorous too, and fish, flesh, and fowl] well cooked are 
very acceptable to most people. I did once know a man, well, 
who anathematized all sportsmen; he was no worshipper of 
Nature. Yet he was a true belly worshipper. Fishing he 
regarded as sinful and the essence of cruelty, but he dearly 
loved a well-cooked salmon. He posed as a plilanthropist, 
and sent tin plates and pinafores out to the South Sea Islanders, 
but the poor man shooting a rabbit for his children’s dinner 
was outside the pale of his sympathies. 

But I am drifting from my subject. To come back to our 
wild hill sides. Evening is near at hand ; warm showers have 
fallen at intervals all through the day, alternating with sun- 
shine. Just now the sun is low down, gently sinking; the 
rain has ceased, but the drops glitter everywhere, rainbow 
tinted. The trees, with their young foliage and yet unopened 
buds, look as if they were covered with precious stones, flash- 
ing in the light from the setting sun. Look where you will 
there is a mass of glittering,changing colour. It has been 
what the rustics call “a growin’ day, you ken actually see 
things growin’!” It is good and healthful to stand in the 
midst of all this growth,and to inhale the smell of the earth, 
and the scent of the woodlands. Many an invalid, whose case 
looked hopeless enough at first, have watched gain strength 
as he wandered gently about the bases of these Surrey hills. 

The linnets pass overhead, as we stand still for awhile; 
they are giving out their last twitters before settling in the 
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furze for the night. Furze chats flicker on the tips of the 
furze bushes, with their heads to the setting sun; chack! 
chack! chacking their goodnight before the orb finally dis- 
appears from sight. A pair or two of whin-chats, or stone- 
chats, go through the same ceremony. And now the black- 
coated flute players of the woods strike up, singing their 
full-toned hymn of praise as the sun goes down. Whilst we 
listen to the rich notes of yon blackbirds, a line of that bymn 
we sang so lustily in our childhood comes back to us— 
“ Praise Him all creatures here below.” 

These senseless creatures of the woods,as some would call 
them, who do that without our bidding, might well rebuke man 
for his forgetfulness. Sun-worshippers some would call the 
birds ; but they surely praise the power that makes the sun 
toshine. They hail him before he rises with their early hymns ; 
thousands and thousands of glad voices, fresh and clear ; and 
they sing, without telling, their vesper song. The lark begins 
his in the morning before we can see any sun; but the bird 
high up in the air can see it. At early dawn and late in the 
evening, his joyous music will make some of us feel it is a 
good thing to live. 

In summer and autumn, the Surrey highlands to the natur- 
alist proper and the lover of Nature, will be a paradise. Animal, 
bird and insect life he will see in plenty ; abundance of fish too, 
and reptiles in their suitable localities. Some odd specimens 
of human nature also, if he is curious that way. 

In an out-of-the-way spot, completely off the beaten track, 
I once stumbled on a long strip of glade between two hills, 
the sides of which were covered with firs; a place where the 
black game sported and crooned; there,in a rustic-looking 
dwelling, 1 found a grim-looking man whose upright carriage 
and face clean shaven—save for the grey moustache—told 
that he had known military service. He was well on in years, 
but they had not weighed heavily on him. He told me he 
had served as a sergeant in the early Kaffir wars ; that he had 
been wounded and left for dead on the field; but recovered, 
thanks to his good natural constitution. Having been dis- 
charged with a pension, he had married a young wife and 
settled down in this out-of-the-way nook. A number of chil- 
dren were scuttling about in the brake and underwood, as 
merry as larks. He said he was well-contented in the prospect 


of ending his days, and resting, where he then was. They had 
y¥2 
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a cow, poultry, and a good garden; a stream of the purest 
water ran close to their door; what more could they desire, 
he asked. 

In another of my rambles, I found a man digging stone. 
That and woodcutting are the usual occupations of any you 
may chance to ccme across in most of these wilds. Tall and 
gaunt he was,over six feet high, with dark eyes and hair, 
apparently in the prime of life. His return greeting told me 
he hailed from Scotland. 

The offer of tobacco proving acceptable, he and I sat down 
on the side of his overturned barrow, and settled down for a 
talk. 

“You are not a native of this part of the country, I fancy ?” 
he remarked, giving me a keen look. 

“ No, like you, I have drifted this way, not so far from home 
as yourself, though.” 

We soon found congenial topics for conversation; his 
speech and manners showed he had once led a very different 
life from his present one. Christopher North, Wilson, the 
great American ornithologist, Burns, and the Ettrick shepherd 
we discussed pleasantly together. 

He had been head-forester on some estate in Scotland, he 
told me ; had shot the red deer and the eagle, the seal too, and, 
caught the salmon in the far North. The Bass Rock with its 
host of sea birds he had been very familiar with, when catching 
gannets—“ gants,” he called them. He had springed “ Tammy 
Nories,” or Puffins in plenty, and taken the eggs of the Scart 
or Cormorant for the gentry to eat. (I have a book in my 
possession which states that the Greenlanders refuse to eat 
these ; but the writers of books are not always to be relied on.) 

From his native mountains and straths the man had come 
to this southern-county as head-keeper; but his determined 
course and straightforward honesty had only made enemies 
for him; false tongues found a too ready listener in the 
gentleman who had tempted him away from his own country, 
and he had lost his situation. Just now, for want of 
something better to do, he was digging stone. 

Another specimen of “ drift” I came across in the shape of 
a sailor who had anchored amongst these hills. He had served 
in the Naval Brigade and seen some rough work. 

At the top of one of the highest hills in a mere hut, of the 
roughest description, standing on a little clearing surrounded 
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by firs, a solitary keeper lived with his dog. Magnificent 
scenery lay all about but none shared the sight with him; 
the sun rose and set on his loneliness. Yet he told me he did 
not in the least mind that, only when the storms roared through 
the trees, and the branches rubbed and crunched upon the roof 
of his hut, he felt it to be rather dreary, He had been married, 
but his wife was dead when I knew him. He must once have 
been wonderfully strong and active to judge from his appear- 
ance; his bearing was still full of vigour. The New Forest 
was well known to him, every part of it. He was in and on 
it before the order to destroy the deer was given ; he had shot 
them in his official capacity. When the railway was in course 
of construction, scores of them, he said, were killed by poachers ; 
and when the line was completed and in full working order, 
the deer would get on it and were run into like sheep. I asked 
him if he knew Grantley Berkeley. 

“ Knew him? Yes,I should think I did ; knew him well and 
his bloodhound Druid. He was ordered to kill ’em all off, was 
Grantley. What he said he meant, did Grantley. Folks 
round about couldn’t make him out,nor his ways either; but 
he had lots o’ good qualities about him, I knew that.” 

Then we talked of the salmon, and the number of otters, and 
the great size they reached. No wonder, he said, they fed 
well. Many a fine otter had he taken from the traps. I spoke 
of the flesh-eating propensities of the animal. “ Ah,” he said, 
“do you know that you are the first one I’ve come across that 
believed it. Why, when I have told people I have seen a great 
dog otter take a rabbit from his seat, catch him like a dog does 
and lope off with him to his hold under the roots of trees in the 
river, they have laughed at me and thought I was lying.” 

“°Tis true enough,” I rejoined, “ and the otter will have other 
things besides rabbits, birds too and poultry, when he can get 
atthem. Being caught in the act is surely proof enough.” 

However, natural history is advancing in the right direction, 
children’s publications of the present day might be well sub- 
stituted for some of the old standard works, full of mythical 
humbug, that have reached a third and fourth edition. As the 
keeper went on to observe,some animals that were supposed 
to eat only flesh will eat vegetables and fruit ; the badger, for 
instance, and the otter too,at times. The marten, which is 
eminently carnivorous, will eat fruit, raspberries in particular. 

Snipe, he said, he had watched, and had found the nests of 
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both snipe and woodcock. Referring again to the Honourable 
Grantley Berkeley, he said the simple rustics wondered at him 
and his ways; his influence over birds and animals appeared 
to them little short of magic. They said “ outlandish things 
follered him about ; they seed wild creatures come and feed out 
of his hand.” 

His power with them was truly marvellous. I will not say 
that because a man loves all wild things he comes up to the 
Exeter Hall standard of a good man; but this I do aver 
that a man who loves the beings created to take their place in 
the same world with himself cannot be a bad one. A most 
kind and considerate man Grantley Berkeley was; and, as a 
sportsman and naturalist, second to none; he claimed the 
respect and admiration of all who knew him. He too has 
drifted away beyond our ken. 

Some day we trust a still brighter light will shine on the 
true relation that the dumb creatures—as canting ignorance has 
styled them—bear to the so-called lords of creation ; brutes 
we might often more fitly style these latter. 

After a long chat, my friend the keeper and I parted, to 


foregather again some day soon, for I, like himself, have drifted 
to the heart of these woodlands to remain here ; a combination of 
circumstances not easy to explain, separating me now altogether 
from the Longshore life of my boyhood. 


THE SKY-SHIP. 


—:0:— 


In the soft wind that blows, Unto a land remote 
Yon cloud-ship of the sky To fill its rich bazaars 
Spreads its white sailand throws Sails this Arabian boat 
A shadow where I lie. Amid the island stars. 


And with my dream is blent And in yon harbour calm 
A breath of spice and gums Of Heaven’s ocean blue, 
Out of the Orient Empties her freight of palm— 
Betraying whence it comes. The twilight’s silver dew ! 
Frank Dempster Sherman. 





TWO STEPS, AND WHERE THEY LED. 


By Mrs. THos. WooLLASTON WHITE. 
Author of “A Romance of Posilipo,” ete. 


—_—0:—— 


CHAPTER IX. 


NOUS SOMMES QUITTES. 


LADY wishes to speak to you, captain, private 
and confidential.” 

It was one of the waiters in a London coffee- 
house who spoke. He looked like a galvanised 


skeleton out of one of the neighbouring old 
= city churches. 

His lank hair was combed sanctimoniously behind his great 
flaps of ears; he had hollow cavernous eyes,and a voice to 
match, which sounded like the echo of a dreary past, 

His long, lean, bony fingers, holding the handle of the door, 
looked more like talons of a bird of prey, they had nails growing 
to a point, and almost as long asa mandarin’s. Of his age it 
was impossible to judge. 

The skin was stretched so tight over his high thin nose that 
it seemed as if the bone must come through should anything 
happen to provoke him to laughter. Fortunately, such a 
catastrophe never had taken place within the recollection of 
the oldest habitud of the house. 

It had grown to be a conviction among the sea-captains who 
frequented the place, that Jacob had never been young, neither 
would he grow old, they ventured to affirm. As to dying, 
well, he had the appearance of having been dead, buried, 
exhumed, endowed with a fresh lease of existence to last their 
generation, the next also, to all outward seeming. 

There was not the slightest meaning or expression in his 
bloodless face as he gave the lady’s message, and stood awaiting 
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the response; his long, narrow head inclined downwards, his 
glassy eyes gazing at space from beneath their overhanging 
brows. 

Captain Joyce glanced up from his newspaper inquiringly, 
slowly took a cigar from his lips,as if he were revolving in 
his mind who his visitor could be. 

After a pause, while his acquaintance passed in review, he 
said : “ Some mistake, Jacob. For whom did she ask ?” 

“Captain Joyce, late of the ‘ Hesperus,” was the prompt 
reply, coming up from Jacob’s hollow chest. People who did 
not know him might have wondered where the sound came 
from, as his lips did not appear to move. 

Two other nautical gentleman, smoking in the room, ex- 
changed a significant look, as Jacob went on: “ Private and 
immediate she said her business was, and would not detain 
you long.” 

The bluff old seaman’s hand went up involuntarily to his 
beard—his invariable custom when in doubt or perplexity. 
After taking counsel from this familiar friend for a few seconds, 
he said : 

“ Well, I suppose I must see her.” 

“ The lady is in the parlour on the right.” Jacob moved off 
with quiet, long strides to open the door for the captain to 
pass in. 

“T would not object to take the business off his hands,” one 
nautical gentleman observed to the other, “if it is the same 
lady who passed the window just now. I could not see her 
figure-head, but she’s as fine a craft as you'd meet in a voyage 
round the world.” 

“ When they wear black and fly the white flag, I give them 
a wide berth,” rejoined the other. - “ Pretty young widows in 
tears who come to seek news of missing husbands is too 
harrowing a business for my soft heart.” 

“ This one sailed along briskly enough, there was no droop- 
ing of the colours half-mast high; if she is a widow she is 
not one of those who refuse to be comforted. Halloa, Jacob! 
Is Captain Joyce’s visitor young or old?” continued the first 
speaker, addressing the solemn waiter, who entered the room 
and busied himself in removing sundry empty glasses. 

“ Please, sir, I’m no judge,” was the guttural response. 

“ Hang it all, you know a pretty face when you see it, don’t 
you ?” 
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“They’re mostly all alike to me, sir,” was delivered with 
gloomy severity, 

“Have you never seen one, which appeared to you better- 
looking than another ?” 

“ Couldn’t swear to it, sir.” 

“Humbug! Don’t tell me that you have not a heart, or the 
fossil remains of one, somewhere under your left ribs.” 

“ Can’t say, sir, never saw it.” 

“ Saw it, no, but haven’t you felt it ?” 

“ I never tried, sir.” 

Having concluded his arrangements, and gained the door, 
Jacob closed it silently between himself and his interrogator. 

“There is never anything to be extracted from that old 
sneak !” exclaimed the disappointed questioner. “He takes 
everything in, nothing escapes him. I could stake my existence 
that he knows the colour of her eyes, hair, and cheeks, could 
guess her age within an hour of her birth; as to her business, 
he could tell her more about it than she suspects. There is 
nothing private and confidential here, but Jacob is in the 
secret.” 

Captain Joyce found his visitor seated at the extremity of 
the small room, on the little slippery horse-hair sofa ; but the 
lack of refinement in the furniture and surroundings did but 
serve to enhance the elegance of her appearance, the grace of 
her presence. 

She waited until he had advanced to within two yards of 
her before she rose from her indolent attitude of calm self- 
possession, and began : 

“ T have taken the liberty of calling upon you because I think 
you can give me some information concerning the death of a 
near relative of mine, who sailed with you in the ‘ Hesperus’ 
three years ago.” 

The captain bowed rather awkwardly. 

“That was the last voyage I took in her; she passed from 
my hands after the return trip from New Zealand.” 

“T am aware of that, and in consequence have had some 
trouble to find you. One of your passengers was lost on the 
way out during that voyage ?” 

“One of the passengers and four of the crew,” was the brief 
response. A shade passed over the speaker’s countenance at 
the recollection. 

“ The name of your passenger was——?” 
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“ George Derwent.” 

“ George Derwent,” she repeated, dreamily. “ What became 
of his papers or belongings ?” 

“Papers? He left none. Belongings? Well, there seemed 
to be no one to regret his departure from England, and no one 
to lament his untimely death upon the high seas.” 

“By belongings, 1 mean luggage, clothes, personalty ; had 
he nothing which remained on board the ‘ Hesperus ?’ ” 

“He left clothes, yes. But I searched for papers that I 
might bring them to England to hand over to his friends, and 
found none. His portmanteaux and their contents were 
advertised, no one claimed them, so I believe they went to 
defray some expenses due to the purser.” 

“ Can you describe to me any articles of his apparel of which 
you took notice ?” 

“There was nothing out of the common that I remember, 
excepting his linen, that was unusually fine for a second-class 
passenger, but he was altogether out of place there, so it 
struck me, and I have been accustomed to meet many different 
varieties of persons in my time,” said Captain Joyce, with a 
penetrating look at the face opposite. 

He could not see much of it, she had not raised her veil, and 
her back was towards the window. 

“ What mark was upon his linen, handkerchiefs, for instance ?” 

“Ah! I recollect finding some crushed into a corner of the 
portmanteau. I opened them carefully, hoping to find letters 
or papers wrapped among them. They were the last things we 
took out; his initials were worked upon them in black hair, 
G. D. and some device which I forget.” 

“Was it at all like this?” she inquired, drawing out and 
holding towards him, without giving it up, the handkerchief we 
have seen before in the hands of the boatmen who rowed George 
Derwent to the ship. 

The captain bent to examine. 

“TItis one of the same—poor fellow!” he said in a tone of 
compassion, as if the sight awoke a sorrowful reminiscence. 

The other quietly replaced the handkerchief,and folded her 
shapely hands with a satisfied air; something about the move- 
ment said decisively, “ then that point is settled.” 

Honest old Captain Joyce was beginning to dislike his 
visitor. Her coolness irritated him, her cautious, indifferent 
manner repelled him. She did not seem to meet him half- 
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way in the interview. She asked one question after another 
in the same unmoved tone, extracting all the information he 
could give, without saying one word to allay the curiosity she 
had aroused. 

He would have liked to open his heart a little to a near 
relative of George Derwent had any encouragement been 
given. It would have been a real pleasure to have talked 
him over with a sympathising listener ; but he felt tongue-tied 
in the presence of this impersonation of languid self-possession, 
and easy nonchalance; so he had recourse to his beard again, 
fervently wishing that she would go. 

His patience was to be further tried; she had not got 
through her programme, and showed no alacrity to depart. 
After a pause she suddenly asked,“ What proofs have you of 
his death ?” 

“ Proofs ?” he echoed. Then,shaking his head slowly, “ No 
boat could have lived in such a sea. ‘l'here has been plenty 
of time for any of them—if they had survived—to have made 
themselves known ;—never will they appear again till the 
sea gives up its dead.” 

Valentine was not impressionable, but the last solemn words 
might have quickened a duller imagination than hers. 

Spoken in that sad tone of conviction, they must have called 
up a strange, confused vision of the marvellous resurrection, 
to which, according to the speaker’s belief, her next meeting 
with her husband was to be deferred. 

A slight shudder shook her for one instant, as if she had 
passed out of sunshine into a chill cavern, in whose dim, 
dark depths pale spectres wandered to and fro. 

She drew her hand across her eyes to obliterate the picture ; 
there were quite enough unpleasant things in life without 
invading the region of death, to invoke its horrors before the 
time. The reflection that she too must pass its dread portal, 
at some indefinite period in a distant future, was dismissed 
with disgust and alarm, at the rare intervals when it presented 
itself to her contemplation. 

“Were you much acquainted with him ?” she next inquired. 
“Did you know anything of his plans? Had he the intention 
of returning to England supposing he had lived ?” 

“I saw a good deal of him, we had many long and—to me— 
interesting conversations. If my memory serves me, I was 
the only person with whom he really talked ; but of his plans 
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and intentions he told me nothing—he was not the sort of 
man one could question, even if I had had the desire to do so. 
My idea about him always was, that he was,as landsmen say, 
‘under a cloud,’ so, if he chose to remain in the shadow, it 
was no business of mine to turn on thelight. He did not 
set much value on his life apparently, for he risked it more 
than once ; anyway, he was as brave a fellow as I ever remember 
to have met.” 

“ Yes,” Valentine assented, “ he never lacked courage in per- 
sonal danger ; but there was a weak spot in his heart ; he would 
run away from anything that threatened disturbance to his 
comfort ! He could not face an enemy that attacked his pride! 
If he had taken his stand firmly, and sustained the assault of 
an antagonist I know, he would have weakened and deprived 
him of force for ever. As it is, he fled, and he has met a 
coward’s doom.” 

Captain Joyce was startled by the sound of her voice, at 
the wild energy she threw into her words. He would have 
given much to know what spring of feeling he had uncon- 
sciously touched, that they should flow forth tinged with bitter- 
ness towards one who could no longer contradict her assertion, 
nor resent the accusation. 

Not heeding his movement of surprise, she continued, “ How 
selfish he was too in his impatience to escape from suffering ! 
So that he was rid of his burden, he cared nothing what 
became of it, whether, in unloosing and letting it fall from his 
shoulders, it was broken to pieces, or whether it was trampled 
underfoot by the destroyer. What was it to him,so that he 
went unfettered? So that there was no clog to restrain his 
free action in the world? Brave! did you say he was ?— 
then how craven must be the rest of mankind !” 

There was no lack of emotion in her face now. 

She threw back her thick veil as if suffocated. 

Captain Joyce looked with wondering interest upon the 
profile towards him; she had turned aside her head. He 
could see the nostril quivering with suppressed scorn, the 
crimson lips compressed into a thin red line: but her sheltering 
eyelashes, faithful to their mission, screened from observation 
any tale the eyes had to tell. If the shabby old carpet could 
have spoken, it might have complained that Valentine’s gaze 
scorched it, 

But no sound broke the stillness that succeeded her outburst, 
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for some moments—the silence recalled her old self, which 
seldom left her long; and, while the mariner was recovering 
from his astonishment—feeling impressed somehow by her 
violence—while he was asking himself doubtfully if George 
had been a traitor, if his visitor had wrongs which death had 
avenged—she had time to resume her habitual coolness. 

“Then, sir, it is your positive conviction that Godfrey—that 
—George Derwent perished in company with four other men, 
lost,as the newspapers said, at sea,—in a boat from the 
‘ Hesperus’ ?” 

“Beyond the possibility of a doubt. If he has inflicted 
sorrow or pain upon anyone who had a claim upon his affection ; 
if he has committed other misdeeds, or failed in his duty ; if he 
has been guilty of cowardice, which I cannot believe ; if you 
have just cause for judging him so severely ;—let me remind 
you that he has gone to answer for his sins—he is beyond 
the reach of human vengeance. You should think of him 
with pity and forgiveness.” 

“With all my heart,” she said, with a sudden transition to 
lightness, that nearly took away the Captain’s breath. “But 
now we will dismiss the subject of his death. I dare say your 
time is valuable, I will not trespass on your kindness much 
longer. Itis important that certain papers should be found, 
and it is a disappointment that you can throw no light upon 
where they are likely to be. Of course, if they had been in 
his portmanteau, you must have discovered them—as I think 
you said you searched thoroughly ?” 

“T looked, but it was some days after his death. Every- 
thing he left was then brought into my cabin, so that the 
least article could not have been removed without my know- 
ledge.” 

“Tt is possible that he carried his papers about him, if so, 
they perished with him. Bien ; maintenant nous sommes quittes,” 
she murmured. 

Captain Joyce caught but a fragment of the last words. “The 
key ; oh yes, it went down; we had to force the lock.” 

As Valentine rose to go, the door suddenly opened to 
admit Jacob’s phantom-like head with a hurried apology, of 
which the only intelligible words were that he “thought the 
lady had gone.” 

He was about to retreat as silently as he had appeared, 
when the captain ordered him to show her the way out. 
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Twice Jacob made the most of his opportunity, whilst 
holding the parlour and front doors for her to pass through ; 
he shot keen, furtive glances upon her, apparently he could 
make nothing of her features behind her veil :—he had recourse 
to another expedient. 

Dexterously placing a foot on her dress, he blamed the 
scraper for entangling itself in her drapery, and stooped to 
disengage it, hoping she would turn round to give him one 
more chance of taking a mental photograph, to add to the 
gallery already stored in his memory, of visitors to the house. 

But Valentine, with a shrug of her beautiful shoulders, 
merely exclaimed, “ Comme il est béte,” and, standing carelessly 
for a moment without turning her head, passed on. 

A cab drew up to the kerbstone as she left the court; the 
driver had evidently received his instructions, for she took 
her seat in silence, raised the window, and was soon rattling 
over the pavement far away from the city. 





CHAPTER X. 
A “FRESH ” IN THE WAIMAKERIRI. 


“May! where the mischief is she? I left her two minutes 
ago established on Psyche’s back, now the saddle is empty, 
and, if we don’t make haste, there will be such a fresh in the 
river, that we'll have to swim instead of ford.” 

May’s brother Hal, who is caressing the neck of her favourite, 
Psyche, answers the impatient speaker. 

“This is not the first time you have escorted the girls up 
country , you ought to know that May always forgets her 
pets till the last moment, then runs off to ask somebody to 
keep them alive during her absence. Well, May, I suppose the 
Californian quail are to occupy your bed till you come back.” 

“Dear little things, if it would be any satisfaction to them, 
but really, Hal, you might be a good brother and see that the 
aviary gate is closed tight every night. I saw a huge rat under 
the gum-trees, only waiting to avail himself of a chink to 
demolish my pets. Jem, I beg ten thousand pardons, you 
kept me waiting the last time we had to cross the waimakeriri.” 
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“Oh, I am becoming a model of patience; but I suppose 
you will have no objection to try Psyche’s mettle over the 
flat; we must spin along, 1 told Young to meet us at nine 
o'clock on the bridge, it only wants five minutes to the time.” 

May has carefully taken up her reins, placed her little foot 
in Jem’s palm, and sprung lightly into the saddle. Directly 
Psyche becomes aware that her mistress is seated, a demon of 
impatience takes possession of her. Hal has as much as he 
can do to hold the mare and keep his toes out of the way of 
her trampling hoofs, while Jem arranges the folds of May’s 
habit. 

“Thanks. I am quite comfortable; give her her head.” 

Psyche avails herself of the possession of her head and, as 
she affects to believe, of her liberty, by plunging forward in 
vigorous bounds; but it will take much more than that to 
unseat her fearless rider, who manages her reins perfectly, 
checking the animal's impatience with gentle, but very firm 
hand, just allowing her to feel the bit. 

Jem mounts his grey cob famous for trotting capabilities, 
reaches May’s side, and both wave adieu to Hal, who stands 
watching his sister’s graceful figure as she rides down the 
incipient avenue. She seems likea part of her horse, sitting 
erect, yet lending herself to every movement. May looks her 
best on horseback ; we will give an outline of her. In her own 
family she has been considered plain ; as a very young child 
she gave promise of great beauty, but as she grew older her 
nose developed a slight upward tendency, thus departing from 
the rule of statuesque beauty ; her hair never could be kept 
smooth, it defied all brushing, refusing to be confined in the 
net girls wore in those days. The thick, shining, chestnut 
curls were always escaping to cluster on her neck. It must 
have been the expression of her eyes and mouth that won May 
so many admirers. Her glance was inexpressibly charming 
in its childish unconsciousness of power to attract. She is 
not “out” yet, but at a dancing party the other evening she 
formed the chief centre of witty refulgence, round which the 
most coveted partners revolved, much to the chagrin of her 
contemporaries who despise her small pretension to fascination. 
Her dancing is as good: as her riding; she bids fair to become 
a general favourite in the gay society of Canterbury. 

The spell which influences most hearts in her favour is her 
freedom from affectation; she is perfectly natural, and her 
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courage, physical and moral, gives her an independence of 
action which fortunately is regulated by delicate sensibility. 
She is wanting in tact, but that may be acquired as she gains 
wider experience of the world. 

There is a stamp of originality about everything she does ; 
people who have once spoken with her rarely forget her, are 
agreeably impressed, and seek to know more. 

“ Jem, I wish you had not invited Mr. Young to join us, I 
had been looking forward to enjoying the ride.” 

“Surely Len’s coming will not prevent that; besides, I want 
him to see the place, he is a better judge than I ; if he does not 
think the country worth our while to take up, I shall not 
trouble myself about it.” 

Leonard Young and Jem have been doing a successful 
business by securing tracts of “country” for sheep-runs, and 
selling the leases to the highest bidder, They have not 
settled upon one of these runs themselves—first because Len’s 
father, having small confidence in his son’s experience, declines 
to furnish him with the necessary funds; next, because both 
prefer a roving life. 

Their last trip has been to one of the whaling stations on the 
coast. Now, Jem is on his way to see some land with the 
view of buying it to convert into English grass paddocks to 
fatten sheep for the market. May delights in a gallop across 
country,so away they go quietly down the road till they reach 
the bridge over the Avon. There Len is waiting with two 
large dogs which take advantage of the delay to splash about 
in the clear water, pausing now and then in their luxurious 
sport to see if the well-known figure of their master is still 
at his post, or if he bas ridden away forgetting to whistle to 
them. 

May has not quite recovered her disappointment, her greet- 
ing is not so cordial as Len thinks it might be, but he has 
rather an exalted opinion of his power to please, and is apt 
to be disgusted if others do not take him at his own valuation. 

“T am glad to see you have brought the dogs, there are 
droves of wild pigs in the manuka scrub on the other side the 
waimakeriri ; we have every chance of a good hunt; did you 
remember your pig-knife ?” Jem inquired of his friend. 

Len touched the haft of a long pointed knife, encased in a 
sheath slung at his waist, but glanced dubiously at May. 

“ We must content ourselves with a gallop after them to-day ; 
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Miss Gerrard will not hear of bloodshed when she honours us 
with her company.” 

“] don’t mind if you allow me to get well out of hearing, 
as the sheep farmers hail as benefactor anyone who will 
destroy their enemies, the wild pigs. I should be sorry to 
stand in the way, the galloping is capital fun.” 

“We will give you ample warning, and promise you shall 
not hear the groans of the dying. I hope we may encounter 
a tough old boar sharpening his ivories on the stem of a 
manuka tree; he will give us some real work, and will die 
game.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated May, “don’t let us go through all the 
phases by anticipation.” She moved along at a brisk trot, a 
gentleman on either side of her, up the long straight road, past 
the race-course. Then, having left town, roads, hedges, fences, 
and all other civilised impediments behind, and gained the open 
flat, away they flew over the soft sward, up and down gullies, 
leaping the smaller ones ; the horses enjoying the excitement 
as much as their riders, each envious of the other’s speed ; 
their hoofs making havoc among the spiral heads, in places 
where the chrysobactron had spread its carpet of gold. Psyche 
would not be outdone, and bore her mistress bravely. The 
brilliant colour has come into May’s cheeks ; her veil floats back 
from her hat like a pennon as the exhilarating breeze whistles 
in her ears ; and their wonted joyous expression has come back 
to her eyes. 

“Halt!” calls out Jem at length; “we must not take the 
horses hot into the river; besides, they have had enough, if we 
want them to gallop on the other side.” 

“What is the story you promised of the Maori princess in 
the south, who is married to a whaler?” asked May as the 
trio rode slowly in the direction of the river. 

“Oh, you mean Julia, who was married by the Bishop to 
Haley, prince of whalers; ask Len,]. went to make a state 
call one morning, and found her amongst her relatives, to 
whom she is very bountiful, entertaining them at dinner.” 

“ Which she was obliged to give them in their own fashion,” 
continued Leonard, taking up the story ; “ they squat round a 
huge bowl placed in the centre of the circle—each guest 
dives a fist into the awful concoction of viands therein, plung- 
ing his hand in again when empty to get a fresh supply. 
Julia apologised for their uncouth mainers, herself looking 
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handsome and civilised in an elegant costume her husband 
had brought her from Sydney. 

“ Some of her cast-off velvets and satins adorned the youngest 
and best-looking members of her family. One girl, a cousin 
of Julia’s, was clad in green satin,and was squatting in the 
warm ashes of the wood-fire, in supreme delight at having 
succeeded in combining finery with comfort.” 

“Tell May the history of Julia’s expedition to Melbourne or 
—Sydney, which was it ?” suggested Jem. 

“Since her introduction to the metropolis of Victoria, and 
since her initiation into European customs, Julia has acquired 
a taste for town life, with gorgeous attire; whenever her 
husband’s business takes him to Australia, she insists upon 
a right to accompany him.” 

“ Naturally enough,” put in May. 

“The objection, however, is,” continued the narrator, “ that 
she spends so much money that old Haley determined not to 
take her the last time ; she entreated, he was obdurate. 

“At length—like a sensible woman—she appeared to re- 
linquish the idea of going,and said no more aboutit. Haley 
went on with his preparations, his brig was anchored outside 
the river-bar. I was going up to Melbourne with him; we 
were to get away in the morning, over the bar in an open 
boat. It was smooth enough till we neared the line of foam- 
ing breakers, which reared themselves like a wall,and curled 
their white crests defiantly at us. 

“ Haley kept the tiller in his own experienced hands—it was 
pretty to see how he eyed the breakers as we approached 
them. Four sailors were pulling, I had merely to sit quiet 
and steady in the stern, 

“ As we rose on the first breaker, Haley held up his hand ;— 
the oars were just lifted from the water; gently we were 
heaved up—then the men bent to their oars with frantic 
energy—the veins stood out on their temples—the muscles 
like great knots on their arms—as they raced along with the 
billow. to outstrip that followmg in our wake, which would 
overwhelm and crush us down on the bar, unless we were 
nimble and could escape, to be borne on the bosom of the 
breaker in advance. Six times Haley’s hand went up; six 
times we shot our mad career ; then the danger was over; the 
men could wipe their brows, and pull leisurely out to the 


‘ Phoebe.’ 
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“Soon after daylight, all was ready. One of thé sailors 
drew my attention to a white speck gradually nearing the 
bar; we concluded it was some empty case drifting to destruc- 
tion, and never gave it another thought. 

“The sails were filling to a fair light breeze when I was 
startled by a shout—looked in the direction that all eyes were 
turned—and saw Julia’s dark face and head out of water; 
a sheet streamed over her. She was advancing with swift, 
strong strokes towards the brig. The shout was one of 
sympathy and admiration; not a man among the crew would 
have attempted the feat. 

“Haley turned white—all on board watched him anxiously 
as he took up a rope’s end, heavy and hard. 

“ He planted himself at the gangway, over which Julia now 
appeared, the sailors having thrown her a line. She came up 
the side like a cat, drew the wet folds of her garment round 
her with majestic, savage grace, and stepped over the bulwark ; 
the sailors, one and all, bursting into a cheer, 

“Her husband raised the rope’s-end, and brought it down 
upon her back with brutal force. She turned on him, all the 
wild fury of an outraged woman gleaming in her eyes; and, 
like a flash of electricity, her clenched hand struck him on the 
temple with such effect that he fell as though he had been 
shot. 

“Without bestowing a glance at his prostrate form, she 
passed it and went below to her cabin to shiver and repent 
her rash deed. 

“ Finding himself lying full length on the deck, not quite 
knowing how he came there, so astonished was Haley that he 
picked himself up without remark. Contact with tough teak- 
timber seemed to have disarmed his wrath. He busied him- 
self in the management of the brig, thinking soberly, no doubt, 
of the independent action taken by his hitherto submissive 
wife, weighing the chances as to whether she would be likely 
to use her fist often, now that she had discovered the effective 
Weapon it was. 

“In settling their difference, however, both parties seem to 
have acted with discretion, for they were on most amiable 
terms during the trip—and ever since, I believe.” 

“ After that, May, you know how to act—should your future 
husband be disagreeable, knock him down,” was Jem’s laugh- 
ing recommendation. 
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“IfJ were inclined to try the experiment,I fear the result 
would not be the same,” she replied, holding out a tiny fist. 
“In Mrs. Haley’s place, I should have despised my husband 
too heartily to recover the disaster.” 

“ Despised him for being such a cowardly wretch as to strike 
you? or for allowing you to be mistress of the occasion!” 


inquired Leonard. 

“ Both, I believe.” 

“Well, Julia looked on the whole affair in a sensible and 
original light. 

“She told me afterwards, in her own quaint style, that she 
considered herself perfectly justified in having her way about 
going to Melbourne, and, as she risked her life in the venture, 
Haley ought to have been too glad to see her alive to be 
angry. She reckoned on his taking this view of the case, so 
in her amazement at his resentment,combined with pain from 
his blow, she avenged herself by knocking him down. 

“ Far from despising him for taking it quietly, her admiration 
of his forbearance was unbounded. She described to me 
her alarm till she saw him again, fearing she might have 
seriously injured him in her rage. I dare say he found her 
very tearful and penitent, and neither will exasperate the 
other in future. That appeared to be Julia’s conclusion ; she 
wound up her narrative saying,‘ He no beat me—I no strike 
him.’” 

“ Len, your story is a strong argument in favour of petticoat 
government; you should not furnish the ladies with such a 
precedent: if all wives were to follow the example of this 
royal princess, what becomes of the rights of men—as it is we 
are forfeiting them inch by inch, and shall soon have to accept 
a subordinate position in life; but to be knocked down 
every time one ventures to express a contrary opinion, is what 
an Australian ‘digger’ would call ‘ pilmg on the agony. As 
an interested party,I protest against this undue assumption 
of authority.” 

“Used with discretion, it might be beneficial, do you not 
agree with me, Miss Gerrard ?” 

“ Usurpers are seldom discreet,” May answered. “Few know 
how to make a good use of power that does not belong to them,” 

“ All very fine talking, Queenie, but I prophesy that you will 
try to take the reins, and you will hold them tight too.” 

May’s forehead contracted into a threatening little frown at 
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Jem, warning him to change the topic; then, catching sight 
of the gleam of amusement and interest in Leonard's face, as 
he leaned forward to hear her reply to Jem’s mischievous 
accusation, she stooped to pat her favourite’s glossy neck. 

“T never intend to aim at more than managing Psyche and 
myself, it is no easy task.” 

“Tt isso much easier to you to manage other people,” said 
Len, with a serio-comic sigh, “I wish somebody would relieve 
me of the responsibility of self-government !” 

“Place yourself in the auctioneer’s hands, my dear fellow; 
everything goes to the hammer in New Zealand ; if the bidding 
is not very brisk, I'll buy you in; meanwhile, you may as well 
pilot us through the river.” Jem pulled up his horse to allow 
Leonard to pass and go slipping and scrambling down the 
steep bank. 

May followed, leaning well back in her saddle, leaving Psyche 
to accomplish the descent in her own sagacious style. 

The dreary river’s bed stretched before them nearly a mile 
in width ; the water was divided into several turbid streams of 
a dull grey colour, sweeping ruthlessly on their impetuous 
course, Whirling away all sorts of débris that had collected on 
the bank, borne down from the mountains by the force of melt- 
ingsnow. There was nothing to relieve the depressing ugli- 
ness, not a blade of vegetation could find room to exist among 
the huge boulders upon which the mighty river sullenly flowed. 

All attempt at conversation was abandoned, as the riding- 
party travelled to the first stream, the noise made by clatter- 
ing hoofs would have overpowered ordinary efforts of the 
human voice. 

Thump! went Leonard’s horse into the stream with a 
hollow, deep sound, not a merry splash,and stood up to the 
girth at once. 

“Halloa!” said his rider, “the ‘fresh’ is coming down 
faster than I thought.” Making a backward movement with his 
hand to warn Jem to wait before letting May plunge in, he 
forded slowly across,and came back where his practised eye 
anticipated less probability of wetting May’s feet. 

She had been quietly making her preparations, had drawn 
up the folds of her habit, tucking them securely above her 
stirrup—placing her slender whip between her teeth—she 
left both hands free to manage her reins, and went in after 
Len. 
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Jem brought up the rear; his sister was apt to become 
giddy in a stream, he was more or less anxious when she took 
it into her head to accompany him, and chose to see her in 
advance, when, as now, there was someone capable of taking 
the lead. 

Several smaller currents were passed; they stood on the 
brink of the main stream, which looked anything but worthy 
of confidence. Leonard began to feel he had been rash im 
bringing May thus far. So near the goal, nobody thought of 
turning back. Leonard rode up and down to choose a ford, 
selecting a tolerably shallow place, but there was a deep, swirl- 
ing gulf below. 

“Plenty of room to keep away from it,” called out the 
pioneer, warning May not to follow him too closely, and to 
stop if she saw him get in very deep. 

She proceeded with the best intentions, making her way 
sufficiently well, except that, unnoticed by her mistress, Psyche 
had gone gradually to the right; Jem, perceiving this, urged 
his horse forward to shout to May to keep a firm hand on her 
left rein. 

His horse did not love water—had been timid and restless 
throughout the passage ; feeling the spur, he lost all patience, 
and plunged heavily against Psyche, trying to get before her. 

He succeeded in sending the terrified animal surging down 
stream. 

In an instant May found herself more than half immersed, 
nothing but her mare’s head out of water, with startled eyes 
and distended nostrils. 

The shock of the sudden drop almost caused May to lose 
her balance ; she recovered, and clung well down to her saddle, 
from which the remorseless current did its best to force her. 
She felt it flowing round, and swaying her,and for a moment 
her heart died within her, for she knew nothing of Psyche’s 
swimming powers, nor whether she could keep herself up, 
much less swim out with her mistress’s additional weight. 

The next few seconds were full of horror to Jem ; it was no 
use going after his sister, his energy was required to control 
his horse, and urge him to a spot lower down the river, whence 
May could be rescued if she were washed off. 

Leonard having proceeded steadily, knowing nothing of the 
catastrophe behind him, gained the opposite bank. 

He turned to behold May in the midst of the deep pool, out 
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of the water from her waist upward, erect as ever, her whip still 
held in her teeth. She let the bridle-reins lie slack upon the 
surface ; while Psyche had faced the bank nearest to home, and 
was swimming smoothly and vigorously towards it. 

Had he been able to see May’s face, he would have been less 
distracted with fear for her safety. She was pale, very pale, 
but her self-command, which even in her alarm had not 
deserted her, resumed full power, when she found that she 
might depend upon her horse. She has need of it indeed. 
Psyche, having reached the bank, makes a fruitless effort to 
get out,and slips back snorting with apprehension and disap- 
pointment. 

The action of the water has so undermined the bank, she 
can find no foothold upon its treacherous soil. 

Again she tries with frantic haste, again to be baffled and 
forced to swim on. 

During these essays May has had to throw her arms about 
her steed’s broad chest, and cling with all her strength. A 
few more strokes bring them into shallower water. Another 
gallant effort, which May stimulates and encourages with — 

“Good girl, Psyche! Pull us out!” and Psyche stands shin- 
ing, panting, eager, on terra firma, blowing the water from her 
lips and nostrils, sniffing curiously at Jem’s shoulder, as he 
reaches up to press his sister’s hand, and assure himself that 
she has sustained no injury beyond the fright. His face is 
more colourless than May’s, his eyes beaming with thankfulness, 

More scrambling over the rough shingle is heard, and Leonard, 
minus his coat, hastily dismounts to wring the water out of 
May’s dripping skirt, pausing in his operation to say,“ You 
owe it entirely to your splendid courage, that you were not 
washed off your horse,—many a strong man would have been.” 

May was describing her sensations. 

“] was terrified when we went suddenly down, it is wonder- 
ful how many things flashed into my recollection—stories that 
I had heard of some horses being incapable of swimming—the 
noise too of Psyche’s plunges was horrible, till we went quietly 
off, settling into stillness when she struck out so cleverly. I 
felt myself lifted in the saddle, and remembered several poor 
creatures who have been washed off and drowned in sight of 
their companions, chiefly, it was said, from losing presence of 
mind. I determined to be cool, to let the reins alone, not to 
draw Psyche’s nose under, and here we are safe and sound. 
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You dear good girl !” she finished, with a caress given to the 
quadruped. 

“ Only we have come out on the wrong side.” 

“ Thereby showing supreme good sense on the part of Psyche,” 
put in Leonard. “ Let us call at the first house to procure 
some dry garments, it will not do to ride along in this plight.” 

“IfI go home, mother will perhaps object to my coming on 
another occasion ; that would be too heavy a penalty for me 
to pay on that stupid old Thorax’s account.” 

May looked daggers at Jem’s horse, which had caused the 
mischief, 

“T have it!” said Jem,“we will call at Betsy’s, she will 
array you in no end of finery, and lend you her own habit to 
ride home in, should yours take too long to dry.” 

“Happy thought, I am not cold, only uncomfortable. <A 
good gallop will set me right. What are the dogs making 
a fuss about over there ?”—pointing with her whip, where 
they could be distinguished, far away, seeking sport, or making 
believe they were on a wild boar’s track, running hither and 
thither excitedly, with tails waving and noses to ground. 

“ All humbug,” declared their master, “pigs are seldom 
seen on this side. If you will ride on with Miss Gerrard, Jem, 
I shall go back for my coat and overtake you.” 

May’s conscience reproached her that she had not said a 
word of thanks to her brother’s friend, in acknowledgment of 
the attention he had unobtrusively bestowed upon her since 
she emerged from the river. 

She had noticed his appearance in shirt-sleeves, and guessed 
that his coat had been thrown off, to enable him to come to 
her rescue had she parted from her horse. He had not said 
as much, so she would not betray the suspicion, but she felt 
nervous at the idea of his recrossing to recover his coat, and 
could not resist saying :— 

“T should leave it a legacy to the next traveller, the river 
is rising so fast, surely it is not worth the risk.” 

“My contempt for les bienséances is not equal to the test of 
cutting such a figure as this through Christchurch ; besides, it 
would deprive me of the pleasure of finishing the ride in your 
society.” > 

Leonard carelessly turned away in the direction of the stream, 
which looked more swollen and sulky than ever after being 
baulked of its prey. 
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He plunged in somewhat recklessly, pursuing his way with 
an air of discontent which seemed to be connected with some 
remote object, unless the sentence, “ proud as Lucifer,” were 
spoken in reference tu his own character, that of his horse, or 
of the river. 

“You had better wait for Mr. Young, it is rather rude of us 
both to go on ; where is he now?” May inquired, when she and 
her brother had nearly traversed the river-bed. 

Jem stood in his stirrups to look back. 

“The stream lies too low, we shall not see anything of him 
till he is out on this bank ; I should not wonder if he has ridden 
on to see the country, and so steal a march on me.” 

“It would be most inconsiderate,” remarked May, with a 
touch of asperity, “ when he told us to expect him.” 

“Tt would never strike him that he would be missed, he often 
says he has no one to care what becomes of him—he is quite 
unaccustomed to our style of family solicitude.” 

“No doubt he congratulates himself upon being free from 
the yoke of having to study other people’s feelings.” 

Jem glanced at her face, and said to himself, “ Queenie’s 
nerves are upset whatever she may say to the contrary. I 
can’t think what makes her so hard on Len always.” 

It was not a propitious moment for asking the question, 
so Jem swallowed the inclination to defend his absent 
friend from the accusation of selfishness, which May’s words 
implied. 

After climbing the steep bank, their attention was diverted 
by the short, excited bark of a dog, clear and distinct, though 
borne faintly to the ear from a distance. 

“ Now what are those brutes after ?” 

Jem looked keenly out from the shelter of his hand raised 
to ward off the sun’s dazzling rays. 

He scanned the wide plain rolled out for miles before him 
with undulations in it like waves of a sea, broken by straggling 
wild acacias along the river-bank, and patches of a rough, wiry, 
thorny, tenacious plant, to which the early settlers had given 
the name “ Wild Irishman.” Perhaps not in disrespect to the 
fervid Celtic race, which has clung to its ancient faith and 
traditions with a persistent ardour that no system of opposition 
has been able to quench or moderate ; which the scourges of 
poverty and privation have not beaten out; which the hot fire 
of scorn has passed over, and, if it has temporarily scorched, 
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has not blackened, for the sentiment is yet there as gold in 
a refiner’s furnace. 

Apropos of this, the bush fires had crackled merrily amongst 
these said regiments of “ wild Irishmen” and stripped them of 
verdure for one summer at least; but,judging from the mad 
leaps which Psyche and Thorax executed in stepping through 
the ranks, there was a considerable stock of vitality left yet 
in their thorny arms. 

Nothing is to be seen over the plain ; but there is a confused 
sort of movement upon a small island in the river-bed. Left 
high and dry for many a year, the islet is covered with rank 
growth ; the streams with the ever-shifting inconstancy of a 
mountain torrent having directed themselves into other 
channels. 

“By George! There is Len, do you see his white sleeves ? 
The dogs have got something. Look at the scrimmage going 
on in the fern.” 

The horses had found it out too; they stood with heads 
erect, ears pointed on the alert. 

“ Queenie, if you don’t mind being left,and if you will ride 
on to Betsy’s,1 might go for the fun, perhaps Len will want 
a helping hand.” 

“Yes, go to him at once. If you are very long, instead of 
riding on I shall come after you, so don’t stay more than is 
necessary, like a good fellow.” . 

“Yoicks ’” Jem’s wild shout rang in the clear atmosphere, 
as Thorax and he bounded off to join the fray. 

May feels more than half-inclined to follow, she is only 
restrained by dislike to being in at the death. It is evident 
that a boar is at bay on the island, and must meet his end 
there unless he prove himself too strong for the mastiffs. He 
gives them plenty to do to hold him before the sportsmen 
arrive on the spot. Certainly he is more distinguished for 
strength than beauty as he sits, backed up by the tangled, 
withered roots of what has been a tree in the ages long ago, 
surrounded by stiff tw-tu bushes, flax and fern. 

He supports himself on his thin sinewy hams, and rears his 
large head, thick powerful neck and deep shoulders upon his 
fore-legs planted firmly on the ground. The coarse black 
bristles that garnish his neck like a mane are raised with fury 
and alarm. 

From his pointed snout at each side are seen his tusks. 
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gleaming,a line of white foam encircles them, he champs and 
clashes them spasmodically as if he were consumed with the 
ardent desire to dye them in the blood of his enemies. 

The mastiffs have each laid hold of one of his gristly ears, 
well up to the root, so that he cannot get his head free to 
enable him to inflict a long gash in the side or throat of the 
nearest dog. 

He jerks up his head savagely, suddenly, but only succeeds 
in tossing the dogs with it, their teeth are too firmly fixed to 
relax ; the question is how long will their strength last. 

Leonard arrives, springs from his horse, hastily fastening the 
bridle round one of the stirrups that it may not entangle in 
the animal’s legs as it grazes. He calls out a word of 
encouragement to the dogs, and directs his attention to the 
boar, whose small twinkling eyes flash like black diamonds in 
the sunlight as he becomes aware of the presence of another 
foe. 

Up goes his head, again and again, in the efforts to free 
himself from his tormentors who still cling on. 

Now he makes a charge towards Leonard, but repents having 
quitted the shelter of his lair, and backs into it again, preferring 
to face all rather than let an adversary approach from behind. 

This is just what his new antagonist wishes to do; while 
the dogs held the boar’s head firm, Len’s aim is to seize a hind- 
leg, draw it well out from under him, then plunge his knife 
into the heart of the poor beast. 

It is no easy stroke, for only in some spots in the frame is 
the hide thin enough to be penetrated quickly. 

As Leonard reaches to catch the leg, one of the dogs is shaken 
off. 

Now there is danger to the rash sportsman; a poisonous 
wound opened by those formidable tusks is a difficult species 
to heal. By an agile leap he avoids the charge, and the boar 
scrapes along the ground ; at the same moment Jem astonishes 
his nerves by striking him a heavy blow on the spinal cord 
with a boulder from the river-bed. This gives the dog an 
opportunity of seizing the torn ear again. 

By a dexterous feat Leonard succeeds in pulling the boar 
over on its side, poises his weapon and the deed is done, 
but he warns the dogs to hold on till the animal’s strength is 
exhausted, and his struggles cease. 

“There! I wonder how many young lambs you destroyed 
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in the spring, they don’t seem to have fattened you much.” 
He touched the thin, tough flank of his prostrate victim with 
the toe of his boot, proceeding to extract the tusks to bear 
away as a trophy. “But, Jem, where is your sister?” he 
asked, stopping short in his work. Without waiting for reply, 
he caught his horse, unstrapped his coat from the saddle- 
pommel, shook himself into it, whistled the mastiffs off the 
dead boar, mounted and rode away without another word until 
he and Jem were moving swiftly side by side over the plain. 
Then he broke out impatiently :— 

“T never dreamt of your leaving her, I thought you were 
both more than half way to Mrs. Thompson’s when I heard 
those confounded dogs on the track, What a Goth she will 
think me, and, what is worse, how dangerous for her to be in 
wet clothes all this time; I am surprised you allowed her to 
go on alone.” 

“On my word it was good luck to you that brought me in 
time to crash a boulder at the brute’s head, but for that you 
might have got a nasty rip in the leg.” 

“ It would have served me right if I had.” 

“ May had no objection. I said you might want help and 
she told me to go at once. You ought to take it as a 
compliment.” 

“ Compliments be hanged as high as Haman! She will think 
me an unmannerly boor.” Len avenged his tarnished honour 
as esquire of dames by driving his spurs into the flanks of his 
unoffending steed. “There she is! riding out of that gully ; 
come along.” 

May perceived her recreant escort, and waited till her voice 
could be heard, then, bowing with a radiant smile, she greeted 
them :— 

“ Hail, Sir Knights Hogg and Bacon of Pig-face Plain. Halt, 
and produce your trophy of the slain.” 

“We left it to Brawn the Shepherd,” said Len, taking off 
his hat with a flourish, “he will rejoice over the fallen foe of 
his young lambs, and palm the tusks off on his master as a 
proof of his own prowess, striking for higher wages on the 
strength of it.” 

After the first irrepressible laugh at May’s couplet put 
together in honour of an Australian Firm, his features subsided 
into gravity. “I am so distressed that your return has been 
delayed on my unworthy account, Jem ought not to have 
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left you. Mrs. Gerrard will have every right to be angry 
with us both if you take a chill.” 

There was a little sting conveyed to May’s otherwise happy 
spirit in the idea that he should take it for granted that she 
had waited for him, it prompted her to reply to his solicitude 
with indifference that she was far from feeling. 

“My habit is almost dried by the warm wind,solI did not 
hasten on. It would have been a pity to deprive Jem of the 
fun of being in at the death when I am quite capable of taking 
care of myself; there was no fear on your account, as I know 
you thoroughly understand that art.” 

Was there a tinge of sarcasm in the last words? Len asked 
himself, as he rode along in silence, and what law had decreed 
that he who had hitherto sailed smoothly, winning his way 
everywhere in society,should be repelled and baffled by this 
young girl, scarcely out of the schoolroom, who treated him 
with cool courtesy flavoured with just a soupgon of contempt, 
but, so delicately blended, it could not offend his palate, he 
only found it difficult of digestion. 

Jem, having dismounted to tighten his saddle-girths, the 
others were left téte-d-téte. 

The silence was becoming oppressive, when she inquired in 
an innocent tone of surprise as if the idea had just occurred 
to her : 

“ How came you to leave your coat on the other side ?” 

“Can’t you guess?” He leaned over to adjust a buckle on 
Psyche’s bridle which needed no interference, so that he might 
get a view of the rider’s face. 

May seemed to have found something to attract her in her 
stirrup-foot ; his eyes had to be satisfied with the lovely lines 
of cheek and chin turned towards him, her little waxen ear 
caught the glow of his glance and grew so sensitive under it 
that the tip became scarlet. 

She did not hazard a guess, perhaps she preferred hearing 
from his own lips why the coat had been discarded. 

“] threw it off directly 1 saw you in the water, but Psyche 
kept the honour of carrying you out all to herself. I could 
almost quarrel with the river for not giving me a share.” 

“You mean that you would have been glad to see me 
struggling in that awful stream ?” 

“ Yes, if I might have had the joy of rescuing you. Perhaps, 
if you owed your life to my exertions, you would learn to look 
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less coldly on me, and would treat me with a little more 
consideration,” he added rather haughtily. 

“You are so accustomed to receive homage from everybody, 
that surely it must be a matter of indifference to you whether 
my tiny tribute is given or withheld.” Her saucy smile 
developed her dimples and made her look charming. “ But, 
whether you care or not, I am most grateful to you for being 
ready to come to my assistance.” 

He would have been difficult to please had he failed to 
appreciate the expression thrown into the words, and the tender 
earnest look that flashed upon him for an instant, thrilling every 
vein in his being. 

She diverted her gaze immediately as if afraid of having 
betrayed too much emotion, for May did not believe in the 
existence of any deep feeling towards herself on Leonard’s part. 
She thought his attentions were merely prompted by an 
irresistible impulse to render himself attractive in her eyes, as 
in those of every other woman who pleased his fancy for the 
moment. 

She did not know that he had asked her mother to sanction 
his addresses; she did not know how his pride had been 
wounded by the gentle demur. Instead of the cordial consent 
he had expected, Mrs. Gerrard had said that May was too young 
to know her own mind, and that for two years she did not 
wish her to think of marriage. 

The truth was that, much as May’s mother liked handsome, 
headstrong Leonard Young, much as she appreciated his frank, 
honourable, manly conduct in all that concerned her daughter, 
she had not sufficient confidence in his stability. He had 
hitherto disappointed the hopes of those who expected great 
things of him. She did not wish her single-hearted, steadfast 
girl to stake all upon him and lose it, so she made no promises, 
but trusted to time to prove the sincerity of the attachment, 
and the durability of his intention to settle steadily to the 
duties and responsibilities of life. 

“You must see that I care for your good opinion more than 
for anything,” he said in reply to May’s last speech ; then after 
a pause, “1 don’t know what you mean about my expecting 
homage, 1 am in the habit of paying it to someone who gives 
me nothing in return,” 

“ Who is the ungrateful recipient ?” 

“ You are the last person to ask the question.” 
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“Ts that an accusation of ingratitude against me? If it is, 
I am not guilty.” 

“Why can’t I inspire your confidence?” he asked in a low 
pleading tone. 

lt sent a warm quivering glow of rapture permeating, every 
nerve in the young girl’s frame. Determined to overcome 
her weakness,she used the old childish action of her head 
which would have shaken back her chestnut curls had they not 
been tucked securely under her hat. 

“ You ought to know best. I am quite ready to believe in 
you, but I cannot fancy you caring much for anybody.” 

“Thanks! Then I only succeed in inspiring you with 
distrust ?” 

“ Perhaps it is because I am too matter-of-fact to be a good 
subject for inspiration! Women only have instinct, somebody 
says, and my instinct tells me that Mr. Leonard Young has 
not yet seen anybody that he likes—so well as himself!” 

Half-frightened at the sound of her rash speech, May experi- 
enced a sense of relief when Jem came up ; she put Psyche into 
a canter, not daring to look again in Leonard’s direction. 


(To be continued.) 





HER LIFE. 


She lived and laboured midst the lowliest things, 
Walked at my side and talked, and oft did fill 
The gracious hours that friendly twilight brings 
With toil, naught questioning if good or ill 
Were hers ; soft lullabies she crooned at eve, 
Like poppies’ breath falling down tenderly 
On infant eyelids that gay sports would leave 
To nestle close and sleep upon her knee. 
Her life was colourless and commonplace, 
Devoid of poetry—I thought it so, 
For I was blind, and could not see the grace 
That grew through common duties ; now I know, 
Since she is gone from me and all her cares, 
I entertained an angel unawares, Zittella Cocke. 
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by many in the Roman Church, it has been 
said, but their sorrow will be less than that of 
English Churchmen, because they have not the 
same paramount reason to be grateful to him. 
This puts the matter concisely and correctly. 
John Henry Newman has been the ornament of two churches, 
the English Church of his baptism and the Roman Church of 
his adoption. His character alone, or his genius alone, would 
lift him into a foremost place amongst his fellows ; these com- 
bined make him about the noblest figure of the nineteenth 
century. His adhesion to its cause has transformed the 
condition of Roman Catholicism in England. This has been 
an immense service, but little, after all, compared with the effect 
which circumstances enabled him to produce upon the national 
religion of his native land. He has helped Romanism in gain- 
ing additional adherents in this country, but this has really 
been the smallest part of his services to the Pope. In his 
own person and by his writings he has commended the religion 
in which he died to the earnest study and attention, if not the 
favour, of his countrymen, and this was as much, under the 
circumstances, as any man could do for a cause foreign 
and disliked—a cause repelled before his time almost entirely 
by prejudice centuries old. It is repelled still, and even 
Cardinal Manning does not look for any national return 
of England to the allegiance cf the Pope. But it is repelled 
now more intelligently and reasonably; it is rejected now 
even more by a knowledge of the just claims of the English 
Church than by a knowledge of the unjust pretensions of the 
Vatican. This is an immense step, and whilst it means fair 
play towards Romanism, it means greater security for Angli- 
canism. Prejudice is powerful but not immortal. Before the 
Oxford Movement, this was at once the hope of the Romish 
and the peril of the English Church. Before he left us, 
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Newman taught us the true Apostolic claims of the national 
religion,and taught us the lesson so thoroughly that even his 
own departure has not lessened the effect of his instruction. 
A vicar who had long advocated religious education was won 
over at last to the cause of secular schools, and was grieved to 
find that he could not carry his churchwarden along with him. 
“ From yourself,” said that officer, “I have so fully learned the 
value of religious education that even you cannot change me.” 
This is very much what Newman has done for Anglicanism, 
and the illustration would be quite complete but for this—he 
neither hoped nor desired to bring individuals with him into the 
Roman Church. It is only justice,and tardy justice enough, 
to acknowledge this, for Newman lay for many years under the 
suspicion and imputation of having been a disguised Jesuit 
in an Anglican pulpit, and of receiving the pay of the English 
Church for assisting her Italian rival. The fullest particulars 
of his work at Oxford have been for some time before the world, 
and it has been clearly seen that “leakage” to Rome was the 
one thing against which he set his mind first and last. We 
have had the letter he wrote to a foreign Cardinal, who sent 
him congratulations on his accession to Romanism, and in this 
private letter there is the answer to an expressed desire that 
he might bring others with him, an answer stating that any 
such result is unlikely, and not sought by one who has “ quite 
enough to do in thinking of himself.” We have also his late 
and deliberate statement, when he had been twenty years a 
Roman Catholic, that under existing circumstances any weak- 
ening of the English Church would be a weakening of the 
faith in this country. 

“ T should wish,” he says, “ to avoid everything (except indeed 
under the direct call of duty, and this is a material exception) 
which went to weaken its hold upon the public mind, or to 
unsettle its establishment, or to embarrass and lessen its 
maintenance of those great Christian and Catholic doctrines 
which it has up to this time successfully preached.” 

Erastianism in politics, and free thought in religion, suggested 
the Oxford Movement; and whilst these causes can be stated 
separately, in effect they were one. The freedom of opinion on 
religious questions showed itself in legislation, and proposed 
legislation, about the Church. In some quarters, the opinion 
was freely expressed that the Church was to be regarded 
and treated as a department of government. Many amongst 
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the clergy were willing to concede much so long as their own 
ease and position were not invaded, Even now this fault has 
not been wholly eradicated. Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, although 
a Nonconformist, has denounced in our own time that section 
of the clergy who would destroy the Church to save the 
Establishment. ‘This was really the evil the Tract writers con- 
tended against, and which the whole machinery of Tractarianism 
was organised to combat. The apathy and indifference of the 
clergy we can hardly understand, with our experience of the 
alertness and energy which are now more general characteristics 
of the priesthood. But Mr. James Anthony Froude will help us, 
by one of his vivid sketches, to appreciate the state of the 
case in 1833 :— 

“ A foolish Church, chattering, parrot-like, old notes, of which 
it had forgot the meaning; a clergy who not only thought 
not at all, but whose heavy ignorance, from long unreality, 
clung about them like a garment,and who mistook their fool’s 
cap and bells for a crown of wisdom,and the music of the 
spheres; selfishness alike recognised practically as the rule 
of conduct ; and faith in God,in man, in virtue, exchanged for 
faith in the belly, in fortunes, carriages, lazy sofas, and cushioned 
pews; Bentham‘ politics and Paley religion; all the thought 
deserving to be called thought, the flowing tide of Germany, 
and the philosophy of Hume and Gibbon; all the spiritual 
religion, the light froth of Wesleyans and Evangelicals; and 
the only real, stern life to be found anywhere, in a strong and 
resolved and haughty democratic independence, heaving and 
rolling underneath the chaff-spread surface. How was it like 
to fare with the clergy gentlemen, and the Church turned 
respectable, in the struggle with enemies like these? Erasti- 
anism, pluralities, prebendal stalls, and pony-gigging parsons— 
what work were they likely to make against the proud, rugged, 
intellectual republicanism, with a fire-sword between its lips, 
bidding cant and lies be still, and philosophy, with Neibuhr 
criticism for a reaping sickle, mowing down their darling story- 
books? High time it was to move indeed. High time for 
the Church warriors to look about them,to burnish up their 
armour, to seize what ground was yet remaining, what time 
to train for the battle.” 

To arouse the Church itself from slumber, and then to put 
into the hands of wakened men the instruments to be employed 
for their own preservation,—this, surely, was the two-fold aim 
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of the Oxford Movement, and the whole tendency and effect 
of the Tracts for the Times. By the Church of that day, how- 
ever, the real friend was regarded as an enemy of the most 
malignant type; no epithet was too scathing, no stone too 
heavy, to cast at him. Even a bishop, (“he of Chester,” of 
that day) did not fail to make the discovery, and publish it to 
the world, that the writers of the Tracts were instigated by the 
devil, and Oxford University itself procured their final suppres- 
sion by its treatment of “ Number 90,” and about completed 
Newman’s conviction that his own Church was a mother who 
drove him from her bosom. Like other reformers, he suffered, 
but his cause triumphed. He found the minimum of pastoral 
work the standard of clerical duty,and he has turned that rule 
into the exception,so that now “the English standard ” is the 
short way of describing the highest conception of the priest’s 
office. He found a mere Act-of-Parliament religion, with 
things going from bad to worse, and he has brought about 
another Reformation of the Church of England. It would be 
endless to barely enumerate the fresh evidences of life and 
vigour, the constantly multiplying streams of activity and 
usefulness, which mark the Church of to-day, and point back, 
as to their. source, to the Oxford Movement of 1833, and its 
inauguration by John Keble’s sermon on “ National Apostacy ?” 

At Oxford, Mr. Newman did not gather young men around 
him, but young men _ gathered round Mr. Newman. The 
subtle charm of character which thus attracts others to itself, 
has, perhaps, never been described, and yet is known to be the 
vift of some few men, unconsciously exercised because uncon- 
sciously possessed. It was so,at any rate, in Dr. Newman’s 
case. The knowledge of his influence was a revelation to 
himself, and the present Dean of Durham is right in saying, “ I 
cannot imagine a higher tribute to Cardinal Newman than the 
high tone of moral feeling, which, so far as I can judge (and 
I had large means of judging) prevailed in the Oxford society 
of young men during the period of his influence.” 

These young men had an individuality a-piece ; they would 
not all be influenced in precisely the same way, and with the 
same result. Many of them went into Holy Orders, braved 
such nicknames as “ Newmanite,” “ Puseyite,” or “ Apostolicals,” 
risked or renounced certainties of promotion, and carried the 
revived principles into country towns and rural districts Mr. 
Froude and Mr. Mozley differently describe them, and probably 
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it takes both descriptions to state the whole case. “It became 
necessary,” says Mr. Froude, “to surrender tutorships, fellow- 
ships, and the hope of them, to find difficulty in getting or- 
dained, to lose slowly the prospects of pleasant curacies, and 
livings, and parsonage houses,and the sweet little visions of 
home paradises—a serious thing to young High Churchmen, 
who were commonly of the amiable, enthusiastic sort, and so, 
of course, had fallen most of them into early engagements ; 
and from this time the leader's followers began to lag behind : 
They turned back, and walked no more after him.” Mr. James 
Mozley, however, tells us—“ There can seldom have occurred 
in the history of the world such an example of many men of 
high qualities and considerable promise bringing their respec- 
tive powers and opportunities to a religious cause not clearly 
defined, and offering no earthly inducements whatever. In 
those days everybody was to rise. Ambition, whether in the 
Church or in any secular service, was everywhere urged. The 
good books of the period, whether for the poor or for the 
better off, had their differences, but in one thing they all agreed. 
You were to rise; you were to be a great man; your virtues 
were to be discovered, proclaimed, and rewarded, and you 
were to end your days in a blaze of triumph..... The very 
lowest down-fall Russell could threaten idle boys with was 
that they would live to be country curates, and even then 
they would have to keep the accounts of a coal fund. If he 
had offered the boys any motive of a distinctly Christian 
character, it would probably have been made a jest of,and it 
would have caused holy names to be taken in vain. ‘This 
proves all the more the spirit of those days. When the trumpet 
of no uncertain sound, as it seemed, was now heard at Oxford, 
a direction was given, and no more. All were to retrace 
their steps to an age of which they knew nothing, except that 
it was in every respect the very contrary of that we live in, 
As far as any hope of comfort, luxury, or splendour was con- 
cerned, it was a march to the North Pole, the Equator, or no- 
where at all. That a dozen men with golden futures should 
abandon them for such an enterprise would be something, but 
hundreds did so.” 

The Oxford Movement is a large theme, and discursive 
mention of points here and there, instead of following out in 
detail some one section of the subject, seems one’s only course 
in a single article. To give some completeness, however, to 
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this sketch, a few words may be added in reference to the 
abiding result of the great labours of Dr. Newman and his 
friends. The State’s interference with the Church has 


certainly not ceased, but has even been promoted by some 
ecclesiastics in high places. It was an Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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for instance, who secured the passing of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, the most objectionable and ill-advised State 
interference of recent years. In many other instances, the 
secular authority has invaded the spiritual domain, to the great 
distress of many of the members of the Church, The effect, 
however, of this interference is striking: it has made some 
think that Disestablishment is desirable, it has induced others 
to go to prison rather than submit to the decrees of a secular 
court in ecclesiastical matters, and it has gained few, if any, 
adherents to the theory that the State should rule the Church. 
Moreover, the Oxford Movement has so improved the Church 
herself that she stands infinitely higher in the estimation of 
Parliament and the country than she did fifty years ago, and 
for this very reason has escaped,so far, ftom the destructive 
legislation with which she is sometimes threatened. Nowhere 
has the Oxford revival been slower to take root than in Ireland, 
and in that country alone the Church has been disestablished. 

Then, as to the effect of free thought in religious matters, 
the evil which was dreaded has come ; it is a time of scepticism 
and free-thinking; but the remedy proposed is also at hand, 
and has been found potent and effective. Thousands of men 
and women have been saved from disbelief by their closer 
attachment to the Church, and their positively new view of her 
divine calling to speak with authority on religious questions. 
But, beyond this, principles to guide men in the actual study 
of deep questions, principles which it serves a sceptical purpose 
to ignore, have been brought prominently forward in the 
writings of the chief authors of the Oxford School, and are 
helping at this very moment to guide and direct thought to 
religious conclusions. Mr. Wilfrid Ward says: “ Destructive 
Biblical criticism and Agnosticism are, I suppose, by common 
consent, the great forces which are undermining Christian 
belief in this land; and it is no small claim to make for the 
Oxford School that they in some degree foresaw them, and 
sketched those principles on which they are, in fact, being met 
by religious thinkers at the present time.” 

Sufferings for the cause are not wholly over yet, though they 
have ceased in great measure. It was not the clergy alone 
who were called to endure them, They have been part of the 
tyranny of family life in tyrannical households. Fathers have 
even stipulated in their wills that daughters should lose their 
dowries if they married High Church husbands. This was a 
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severe exposition of free and enlightened Protestantism, a 
malice which even the grave was not to extinguish. But these 
things are happily rare, and even Mr. Froude’s “amiable and 
enthusiastic young High Churchmen ” might now take courage 
to be true to their convictions. 

The mystery of Dr. Newman’s secession to the Church of 
Rome remains a mystery. It is even a mystery after onc has 
read the “ Apologia,” a book which vindicates the entire 
integrity of all that he did, and yet leaves that question in 
the mind. Pusey and Keble died in the English Church, and 
Newman was perhaps more of a Protestant than either of them. 
His early training was Protestant,and a Calvinistic clergyman 
of the knglish Church,as he fully acknowledges, was instru- 
mental in that “inward conversion” which he experienced as 
a young man, and of which he continued “more certain and 
conscious than that he had hands and feet.” His theory of the 
Anglican Church, in which he was once so confident, was not a 
new theory, but dug up out of the buried works of great 
English Churchmen, and made popularly known and realised 
through the genius and charm of his own writing an“ preaching. 
These great English Churchmen before him were satisfied with 
it, and lived and died Anglicans. It is the accepted theory at 
this moment of the great majority of English Church people, 
lay and clerical, many amongst them holding views about the 
Virgin, the saints,and the Pope, which Newman can scarcely 
have held when he “ went over.” In some respects indeed, 
he never was an enthusiastic Romanist ; he spoke unfavourably 
of the proposal to decree the infallibility of tie Pope, and must 
have accepted it with his allegiance rather than with heart 
and mind. He would not have died a Cardinal if Pio Nono 
were alive. Does not all this make it hard to understand why 
he seceded? I confess, the more I ponder this mystery the 
more I recall two remarkable passages, one in Mr. Froude’s 
“ Nemesis of Faith,” the other in the Cardinal’s “ Apologia.” 

This is the first: “And what was his reward? He was 
denounced as a Cassandra prophet; bid go, get him gone, 
shake the dust from off his feet, and depart to his own place. 
He took them at their word, and left the falling house, not 
without scorn. A little more slumber,a little more sleep. It 
was the sluggard’s cry, let them find the sluggard’s doom.” 

The second is not unlike it : “ After ‘Tract 90,’ the Protestant 
world would not let me alone; they pursued me, in the 
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public journals, to Littlemore. Reports of all kinds were circu- 
lated about me. Jmprimis, why did I go up to Littlemore at all ? 
For no good purpose, certainly ; I dared not tell why! Why 
to be sure, it was hard that I should be obliged to say to the 
editors of newspapers that I went up there to say my prayers ; 
it was hard to have to tell the world in confidence that I had 
a certain doubt about the Anglican system,and could not at 
that moment resolve it, or say what would come of it ; it was 
hard to have to confess that I had thought of giving up my 
living a year or two before, and that this was a first step to it ; 
it was hard to have to plead that, for what I knew, my doubts 
would vanish, if the newspapers would be so good as to give 
me time, and let me alone. Who would ever dream of making 
the world his confidant? Yet I was considered insidious, sly, 
dishonest, if I would not open my heart to the tender mercies 
ot the world. But they persisted, What was I doing at 
Littlemore? Doing there! Have I not retreated from you? 
Have I not given up my position and ny place? Am I alone, 
of Englishmen, not to have the privilege to go where I will, 
no questions asked? Am I alone to be followed about by 
jealous, prying eyes, which take note whether I go in at a 
back door or at the front, and who the men are who happen 
to call on me in an afternoon? Cowards! If I advanced one 
step you would run away; it is not you that I fear. Di me 
terrent et Jupiter hostis! It is because the bishops still go on 
charging against me, though I have quite given up; it is that 
secret misgiving of heart which tells me that they do well, for 
I have neither lot nor part with them; this it is which weighs 
me down. I cannot walk into or out of my house, but curious 
eyesare upon me. Why will you not let me die in peace? 
Wounded brutes creep into some hole to die in, and no one 
grudges itthem. Let me alone, I shall not trouble you long. 
This was the keen feeling which pierced me, and I think these 
were the very words in which I expressed it to myself. | 
asked, in the words of a great motto, Uli lapsus ; quid feci ? 
One day, when I entered my house,I found a flight of under- 
graduates inside. Heads of houses, as mounted patrols, 
walked their horses round these poor cottages. Doctors of 
Divinity dived into the hidden recesses of that private tene- 
ment uninvited, and drew domestic conclusions from what 
they saw there. I had thought that an Englishman’s house 
is his castle; but the newspapers thought otherwise.” 
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HAT truth is stranger than fiction, is an old 
saying, and finds everyday exemplification 
wherever one cares to look for it. The simple 
fact is that Nature is a greater romancer than 
the romancist ever was, with more invention and 
more variety than he ever could have. If any 

one doubt it, let him turn to life. The romance writer uses 

his incidents over and over again; he uses too his character 
types over and over again. Nature never, Her humours are 
as infinite as her action, and they never pall or become stale. 

Where the novelist fails in novelty is in still working in the old 

ruts. Let him break new ground,and he will be ever fresh. 

There are always corners that have been neglected, mines that 

remain unworked, where gold may be turned up, perhaps 

diamonds discovered. If anyone doubt it, and would like to 
try a perfectly new field, let him find out a certain studio in 

Stanhope-street, Camden-town, and talk with the original 

genius who tenants it. 

It is not much of a studio as such places go now-a-days, 
but it is characteristic of the man, and it is full of material. 
It is crowded with pictures; some mere studies, others works 
begun and finishe;l in order to show pupils the way ; others 
again are canvasses that have been to exhibitions—and come 
back. ‘They are of every description. There are landscapes 
and seascapes, figure subjects, animal studies, fairy scenes, 
portraits, etc. Probably the portraits are the best things there, 
albeit the fairy pictures are wonderfully clever, and were much 
in vogue in years gone by for Christmas Numbers of the 
Illustrated London News, etc. But in London fairies are now 
“played out,” as they say; although they still live in 
the country, or at least still keep a hold on those who have 
not reached the stage of culture attained by the Londoner- 
But the portraits are remarkable, full of character, and, indeed, 
speaking. Some of them are quite Rembrandtesque in style and 
execution. Very few men, probably, could throw so much char- 
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acter into a face as our artist succeeds in doing. But that is just 
where his strength lies—in seeing and depicting character, 
Moreover, he sees and depicts it, not merely as a limner of 
portraits, but in a deeper and fuller sense. This, in short, is 
where his peculiar genius lies,and where the romancist might 
find abundant material, He is able to entertain you by the hour, 
with his quaint anecdotes and stories about people he has known 
artists, models, actors, writers,and what not; and they are 
told with such an amount of mimicry of voice, manner, and 
facial expression, that the person is reproduced, as it were, 
bodily before the eyes. Probably, if he had followed the 
greatest bent of his genius, he would have become an actor, 
llis father before him was gifted in this respect, albcit as 
anamateur merely. He was also famed in his time as a poet ; 
and gained a certain degree of immortality by being held 
up to ridicule in Byron’s English Bards and Scotch Reviewers in 
the lines,— 





“ Still must I hear ? —Shall hoarse Fitzgerald bawl 
His creaking couplets in a tavern hall ?” 


This was W. T. Fitzgerald, the “Small Beer Poet” of 
Cobbett,and the father of J, A. Fitzgerald, the subject of this 
sketch. Instead of turning his attention to the stage or to 
poetry, the son devoted himself to Art when,at the age of 
twenty, he found that he would have to earn his own living, 
He has exhibited at the Royal Academy,and at other exhibi- 
tions, and some of his genre pictures have been engraved. 
Everyone knows his “ O !” depicting a boy who has “come a 
cropper” on the ice with a basket of eggs—to the great grief 
of the eggs. His “ Hole in the Pocket ” and “ Independence” 
are hardly less known. Among his best and most characteristic 
pictures are “The Ransom,” “ Ariel ” (representing that 
“gentle spirit ” riding on a bat), “The Death of the Rose,” 
“The Fairy’s Funeral,” “The Nurse” from Romeo and Juliet, 
“The Penitent,” and “ True to the Core” (at present in the 
Liverpool Art Gallery). 

But the most curious part of Mr. Fitzgerald’s career is that 
which he spent as a “ghost.” A good many artists are 
obliged to act in this character at one time or another; but 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s experience is perhaps unique in this respect. 
Perhaps he may be induced to tell the story in full some day. 


But briefly it is this : 
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A certain woman, the daughter of a horse dealer, was sought 
in marriage by a wealthy man. She was a splendid rider, and 
was known for her daring feats in the hunting field, as 
well as for her graceful horsemanship in Rotten Row. Butas 
the mistress of her husband’s grand hall in Essex, she was cut 
by the whole county, and suffered in consequence. Her 
husband suffered too,and with that dauntless spirit which had 
led her so far, the good woman resolved to get the better of 
those who despised her for her low birth. This she knew 
she could only do by becoming a great genius, and a great 
genius she accordingly became. It was upon Art that she 
fixed as the sphere in which she could best shine. Art, 
however, as we know, is long, and life is fleeting. Instead, 
therefore, of setting down to the task of learning to draw and 
paint, the good lady resolved to employ a“ ghost.” She had 
employed two before it fell to Fitzgerald’s lot to play the 
ghostly réle. But both died; and this she held to be a sign 
that Heaven approved her plan (she did not call it her deceit), 
because dead men tell no tales, presumably. 

Aided by her ghosts she set to work to adorn the Essex 
hall from top to bottom, It took many years to do, nearer 
twenty than ten; but it was finished at last. Long before 
that, however, her primary object had been attained ; she had 
won the county people by the force of her genius. She could 
no more paint than Jack Straw could eat the moon; but that 
did not signify ; she won by the force of her genius—her 
genius for deceit. She rightly estimated the gullibility of the 
county people who looked down upon her for her low birth, 
her ignorance, and her vulgarity. When she had imposed 
upon them sufficiently by her “art,” she knew they would set 
down her ignorance and vulgarity to the eccentricities of genius, 
And that they did; so that when her studio was set up at 
home, and the walls and ceilings of the mansion began to glow 
with paintings brought from the studio in town, letters 
poured in upon her, requesting her to attend annual meetings, 
in order to present prizes, etc. 

The good lady put her tongue in her cheek on these occa- 
sions, and laughed at the “ county people,” the ¢lite (the 
“elected ””) as they like to be called, but she attended their 
gatherings, posed as the “remarkable woman,” and rejoiced 
that it pleased her husband, now a helpless cripple through 
paralysis. Because it gratified him, and caused him to be 
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proud of her, she believed she was justified in what she did, 
and that the blessing of heaven was upon her work. 

Most of the work was done at Mr. Fitzgerald’s studio ; 
some landscapes were executed in Yorkshire, several in 
Somerset, and several in Cornwall; but, though the reputed 
painter accompanied the real artist, carrying no end of para- 
phernalia, she only looked on while he worked, and put no 
touich to the canvasses herself. In due course the work of 
adorning the house was complete, her fame established, and 
the monument of her duplicity achieved. Then she forgot 
the man whose brush had enabled her to do so much, and 
Death wrote “ Vanity ” upon her toil. One is curious to know 
if the whole truth will ever come to light in this matter and 
credit be given where credit is due. 

It is but just to Mr. Fitzgerald to say that he was not a 
party to the woman’s deceit. He executed the commissions 
‘of a patron, who paid him well, not knowing her purpose at 
first, and, when he learned it, telling her he should not abet 
her deception, and should in no way make a secret of the 
work he was doing for her. And this,as a matter of fact, he 
did not do, But during the years that she sat upon his Art, 
she well-nigh crushed all the poetry out of his fairies. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s gifts extend to nearly all departments of 
the painter's art, not even omitting comic illustration, of which 
he used to do a great deal for the funny papers. But his best 
powers are displayed in his imaginative fairy pictures, and in his 
portraits, into which he throws great character and expression. 


Mr. William Linnell has on his easel a large canvas represent- 
ing the Cymric forces under the Pendragon going down the 
mountains to resist the forces of the Saxon invaders, The 
evidences of the latter are seen in the distant smoke of ruined 
villages and in the dead and wounded who have come up 
from the scene of slaughter and defeat. The mountains of 
Cader Idris form a suitable background. The foreground 
presents a wild throng of figures, conspicuous over the rest 
being the venerable form of the bard animating the troops to 
the combat. He bears the national harp in his hand. Behind 
him the red flag of the Pendragon is borne aloft by a stalwart 
warrior. There is much vigour and action in the picture, 
which the painter had hoped to have ready for the Academy 
Exhibition, but was not able to complete it in time. 














CHESS. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 
PROBLEM No. 9 
By MRS. W. J. BAIRD. 
BLACK 4 PIECES. 

















Wa__W0_Ua_ Wd 
WHITE 10 PIECES, 


White to play and mate in three moves. 
FRENCH DEFENCE. 
W. D. WIGHT.—G. W. LENNOX, 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK 
1P—K4 | 1P—K3 11 Kt—Kt5 11Q -B4 
2 P—Q4 | 2P—Q4 12 Kt—Q 6 12 K—B sq 
3Kt—QB3 | 3Kt—KB3/| (ch) 
4P—K5 | 4Kt—-Q2 |183Q—Kt5 13Kt—QB3 
5P—KB4 | 5P—QB4 (d) 
6PxP | 6BxP | 14 Q—R 6 (ch), 14 K—Kt sq 
7 Q—Kt 4 | 7P—K Kt 8) 15 R-K sq (¢)| 15 Kt—Q5 


| (a)| 16 B—Q3 16 P—Kt 3 
8 B—Q2 (6) | 8Q—Kt3 |17 P—Q Kt 4/17 Resigns 
9 Castles | 9 BxKt (f) 
10 RxB | 10 QxR (ce) 
Mr. Wight makes the following notes :— 
(a) The usual continuation, but, Castles is much better. 
(5) On the face of it a bad move, allowing a double attack on 
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the Q—Kt P and K—Kt of which Black promptly avails 
himself. 

(ec) Winning this Rook is the beginning of Black’s difficulties, 

(d) It is difficult to suggest a better move. [Not so, P— 
K R 3 would have given Black a winning position. £d.] 

(e) With the object of driving the Q off the diagonal cover- 
ing K—B sq by B—K 3. 

(f) Black must either lose the Q or mate follows by Kt— 
K 8,... and Q—Kt 7 

SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 8. 


WHITE, BLACK, WHITE, 
1 B—K 8 1 K—B 5 2 Q—Kt 3 ch &e. 
ik=F 2 Q—Kt 5 ch &e. 
1 any other 2 Q—K 5ch &e. 


JAMES KistRUCK sends the full solution, and remarks that— 
“The key move is fairly difficult, but the after-play is too 
apparent, and rather disappointing.” 

Walter Gleave, who also sends the full solution, says— 
«‘There are two dual continuations, for after Black’s 1 K—B 5 
White can continue 2 Q—Kt 5 ch, and mate with Bishop or 
Queen accordingly. And again, if Black play 1 Kt—R6R8 
or K 6 White follows with 2 Q—Kt 4 and 3 B—B 6 mate.” 

We have received a problem from E. Atfield. 





THE BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION. 


—_—O— 


URING the five years of its existence, the British 
Chess Association has held a tournament annually, 
and has altogether given about a thousand 
pounds in prizes. Its meetings have been 
attended by all the foremost players of Europe 
and America, and have invariably been very suc- 

cessful. All this would seem to indicate that the British Chess 

Association is in a flourishing condition ; but a closer examination 

shows that such is by no means the case. In the first place it is 

necessary to consider the basis on which it was started. It 
was intended to be a federation of all existing chess ‘associa- 
tions and clubs in Great Britain and Ireland, Its principles 
were to be similar to those of the German Chess Association, 

a thriving body which receives the hearty co-operation of all 

the chess playing community,and holds a tournament every 
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alternate year in different towns, the Association contributing 
£50 towards the prizes, while the remaining funds are provided 
by the local promoters. Germany, however, does not number 
nearly so many chess players or clubs as this country and it 
was therefore reasonable enough to anticipate that while the 
German Association could hold one tournament in two years, 
the British Chess Association could hold two in the same period. 
It was thought that if English amateurs showed as much 
desire to support a National Association as the Germans, great 
things might be accomplished. Not only could annual 
tournaments be held with good prizes for masters and amateurs, 
but money could be devoted towards bringing forward rising 
talent ; books could be published and all the clubs and associa- 
tions could be drawn together for their mutual welfare in one 
great federation. The professional players would benefit by 
the prizes that were to be provided for them as well as by the 
development of an increased interest in the game, and amateurs 
would every year enjoy a luxurious feast of first-class chess. 
Mr. Hoffer, the popular and capable editor of the Chess Monthly, 
was appointed hon. secretary and the future seemed full of 
promise. Unfortunately, however, those very persons for 
whose benefit the Association was designed, received it either 
with apathy or with thinly-veiled hostility. Private individuals 
did not manifest the anticipated desire to pay five shillings 
for the privilege of membership, including the right of witness- 
ing the tournaments,and even clubs which were to be taken 
en block, that is to say, twenty-five members for a payment of 
five shillings, held aloof. ‘The professional players who should 
more than any others (if from motives of self-interest alone) 
have desired the success of the Association, did nothing to 
promote its interests. ‘Che result of all this apathy was that 
the few generous donors, to whose liberality previous tourna- 
ments had been due,had again to put their hands in their 
pockets and provide the money for the prizes. And this they 
have had to do ever since, the tournaments that the Associa- 
tion has held being entirely due to a few liberal subscribers and 
not to any wide-spread support among chess players generally. 
The professional players, be it observed, have played in the 
tournaments and taken the prizes; but this bas not prevented 
several of them from traducing the Association by hinting 
darkly at its supposed iniquities on every possible occasion 
toth in London and the provinces. They have made no 
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direct complaint, if they did so it might be satisfactorily met ; 
but they have used their influence which is great among pro- 
vincial amateurs, in deterring them from supporting the Associa- 
tion. Such conduct is the more mcomprehensible as it is 
diametrically opposed to the interests of the professionals 
themselves. Before the British Chess Association was started 
big tournaments were not held more than once in ten years, 
but now the professionals have substantial prizes to play for 
every year. 

Naturally under these thankless conditions the hon. secretary 
is averse to continuing his onerous duties, and not only this but 
the few generous subscribers who have hitherto provided the 
prize-funds are less inclined to bear the constant drain upon 
their purses. Indeed, as regards the tournament now progressing 
at Manchester, grave doubts were expressed at the meeting of 
the Council whether a Congress should be held this year at all. 
The Council, however, considering themselves morally bound to 
carry out a promise given to the Manchester promoters of the 
meeting, prevailed on the hon. secretary to make a final effort 
to bring this year’s Congress to a successful issue and in this task 
they have loyally and liberally supported him. The advantages 
offered to chess players generally by a prosperous British Chess 
Association are obvious. It is, however, equally clear that the 
Association cannot be successfully carried on unless in accordance 
with the original basis. The subscription demanded from clubs 
is so ridiculously small that there isno excuse for their refusing 
their support. There are hundreds of chess clubs in the United 
Kingdom, and if each of these would show themselves so anxious 
for the progress of chess as to contribute five shillings annually 
there would be ample funds to carry out all the duties which 
should fall on a National Association. Again, if instead of 
traducing the Association in the provinces the professionals 
were to endeavour to promote its welfare they would have the 
satisfaction of knowing that good prizes would be provided for 
them to play for every year,and they would, moreover, be 
showing some gratitude for the benefits that they derive. The 
good work that the Association has already accomplished during 
its brief existence should commend it to the support of amateurs 
throughout the country, and when that support is forthcoming 
there is no reason to doubt that the British Chess Association 
will occupy as useful a position in regard to chess as is held by 
the Marylebone Cricket Club for the benefit of cricketers. 
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